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THE FERRY HILL IRON WORKS. 


he Rosedale and Ferry Hill Iron Company’s blast-furnaces are | 
ated near Ferry Hill Station, on the North-Eastern main line of | 
way. The manufacture of crude or pig-iron is carried out on a | 
textensive scale: about 3500 tons of pig-iron are produced weekly. | 
effect this, the position of the blast-furnaces is convenient and 
antageous. The iron ore is obtained from Rosedale Mines, in | 
eland, where extensive tracts of mineral property have been pur- 
sed or leased by this company. The magnetic iron ore, at first 
ked at Rosedale, was exceedingly rich and productive ; this has 
ome nearly exhausted, and the supply of ironstone is now princi- 
y obtained from the Oolitic beds in the same locality. The Rose- 
Mines are about 44 miles distant from Ferry Hill ; the ironstone 
Il calcined in kilns at Rosedale, for which purpose small coal is 
tfrom the Darham collieries. The coke for the supply of Ferry 
1 blast-furnaces is obtained chiefly from the Company’s collieries 
Coxhoe aud Thrislington, also from Thornley and Medomsley. 
» furnaces are each closed at top, on the cup and cone method, 
i the gases are utilised for heating the stoves and boilers, only a 
Il proportion of slack being used under the boilers to assist the 
nbustion of the gas. The limestone for fluxing is obtained from 
Company’s quarries near Bishop Middleham, to which a railway 
recently been made. These quarries, though situated in the mag- 
an limestone formation, produce nearly pure carbonate of lime, 
aining but a small admixture of magnesia, which is found to be 
adapted to smelting purposes. The same beds of limestone are 
worked and brought from Raisby Hill, near Kelloe. Having 
ntioned the localities from whence the materials used in smelting 
derived, it may be observed that smelting operations were first 
menced 10 years ago. Three blast-furnaces were then erected, 
eet in height: one of these remains in its original dimensions ; 
others were increased, four years ago, to 80 feet in height, by 
ding upon the old work ; these are 18 ft, in the bosh, and plated 
ide. The blowing-engine for these furnaces, built by Aitken and 
s, Glasgow, in 1860, has a steam cylinder of 36 inches, a blowing 
Inder of 70 in. diameter, and 8-ft. stroke. It is furnished with a 
m-head, imparting a motion by the connecting-rod to the fly- 
el. The valves are worked by four bevel wheels and cams, The 
ne goes at the rate of 14 strokes per minute, day and night. The 
m is condensed, but an imperiect vacuum is obtained, owing to 
iency of water. The steam is supplied from five plain cylindrical 
ers: these, as well as the hot-air stoves, are heated nearly alto- 
er by the furnace gases. The chimney for causing a draught 
ugh the various flues is 125 feet in height only. The lift—rais- 
materials from the bottom to the top of these furnaces—is on the 
pr-balance principle ; the water is forced by a 14-in. horizontal 
ne to the tank fixed 15 ft. above the level of the charging plate. 
he east side of the works is about 150 yards distant from the part 
ibed above. The eastern side consists of six blast-furnaces; 
of these have been five or six years in operation, and were con- 
ted 80 ft. in height, 22 ft. at the bosb, and 7 ft. at the hearth. 
m 18 to 19 ewts. of coke is consumed per ton of iron at these fur- 
s, and 10} cwts. of limestone per ton ofiron, The make of each 
er 400 tons of pig-iron weekly. The air is blown into each by 
tuyeres, at a temperature of about 1000°. There are two lifts 
hese furnaces, one being put in motion by a 12-horse power ver- 
engine, on second motion, with drum, wire-rope, and two car- 
s. The other lift is on the hydraulic principle, constructed by 
W. Armstrong; the stroke of the ram is 9 ft., and the chains pass 
d five sheaves. The carriages, ascending and descending at the 
e time, are connected also by a wire-rope, passing over a sheave 
e. Two blowing-engines, of similar dimensions, are placed in 
house for the supply of these four furnaces; they were made at 
shall Works. The steam cylinders are 52in., the blowing cylin- 
108in, in diameter, 9-ft. stroke; the cylinders are at opposite 
of the beam, with beam-heads for connecting to the fly-wheel. 
e engines are coupled together, but they can be disconnected and 
ked singly. They are driven at the rate of 14 strokes per minute. 
pressure of steam is 30 1bs,; the steam is condensed, and a good 
um is obtained. Eight plain boilers, 60 ft. in length, supply 
e engines; also the engine for the hydraulic apparatus, and that 
he steam-lift. The two remaining blast-furnaces, adjoining to 
our just described, are 103} ft.in height, 274 ft, at the bosh, and 
atthe hearth. The average make in each is 550 tons weekly. 
consumption of coke is 16 ewts. per ton of iron made, and 9} cwts. 
mestone per ton of iron, when forge iron is produced. The blast 
Pplied by six tuyerestoeach, A cast-iron pipe is carried around 
furnace, from which smaller pipes branch off at equal distances 
€ tuyeres. These pipes are covered by a non-conducting com- 
ton, but wrought-iron pipes are being fixed in place of these, 
with fire-brick inside, 4in.in thickness, This also applies to the 
adjoining furnaces; allare plated outside, and closed at top on 
up and cone principle. The blowing engine for the two high 
Aces has a 67-in. steam cylinder, 130-in. blowing cylinder, 10}-ft. 
e; the beam weighs over 50 tons, the fly-wheel is about the 
This engine was made at the Lilleshall Works in 1868. 
e steam is condensed, and is supplied from five plain cylindrical 
ts 60 feet in length. The materials are raised to the top of the 
feet furnaces by hydraulic apparatus, similar to that already 
pribed. The hydraulic engine has two 18-inch horizontal cylin- 
P 2}-ft, stroke; there are two accumulators; these act on the 
Ogle pressure of 480 lbs. per square inch, The metal is run 
ste — in 24 hours at the two high furnaces, and twice in 
odhipe le the others. The Rosedale ironstone, with a small 
oe prod . — ore, is used in all the furnaces, and all quali- 
ht namg » from highly-carbonised grey iron to white forge- 
ast to rene es me requirements of purchasers. It may be of 
at 10 A Seer hat the blast at each furnace is stopped only for 
< Loy ye during the time of casting. | When the metal and 
a ties b ne distance in casting, a little fire-clay is thrown 
Boson b earth ; the space above this is filled with coke ashes, 
©on become hard, and the blast is usually put on again be- 
the metal is entirely run off, 
* > toe of the Rosedale raw stone is required to produce 
pig-iron, equal 40 per cent. The Rosedale and Ferry Hill 





mpany contemplate erecting more blast-furnaces on the 


eastern side of the works. Two blowing-engines are now being 
erected by Cochrane and Co., of Middlesborough, on a different 
principle to the beam-engines already described. The new engines 
are similar to those erected at the principal works about Middles- 
borough, the steam and blowing cylinders rest on cast-iron standards, 
and the engines are worked at higher velocities than the beam-en- 
gines. There are six new boilers for these engines; one is plain, 
the other five are of the Cornish type, 30 ft. in length. There are 
two chimnies, 190 ft.in height, to draw off the gases at the east side 
of the works ; the gas being sufficient to heat the stoves and boilers 
with the addition of a little slack. The main gas tube for the six 
blast-furnaces is 8 ft. in diameter, the down pipe from each is 4 ft.: 
none of these have any lining of fire-brick, and are in good condi- 
tion. The blast tube for these furnaces is 6 ft. in diameter; a tube 
4 ft. in diameter extends from the east to the west side of the works, 
which obviates any interruption to the supply of blast, in case of 
breakage or repairs to one engine; the pressure of blast is from 3 to 
3} lbs. per square inch, and the whole of the blast tubes are in com- 
munication. The blast is heated in cast-iron stoves to the tempera- 
tures of 1000°, Two descriptions of stoves are in use, the old pipes 
are round, Sin. in diameter, 15 ft. in length, metal 1}in. thick— 
these cannot be heated so as to raise the temperature to 1000°, and, 
in consequence, the new kind of stove, which has lately been erected, 
and is intended to supersede altogether the old ones, is required to 
raise the temperature to about 1400°. Four of the new stoves are 
required for each furnace. Each stove has two rows of pipes, there 
are nine double pipes in each row, 11 ft. in length, the pipe is of the 
flat form, the two passages in each being 13 in. by 4 in. inside, di- 
vided by a partition lin. thick, the whole of the metal being of that 
thickness, which renders them much lighter than the old form of 
pipes. The new stoves are calculated to last for 20 years and up- 
wards. The cost of one stove is about 170/., or for four to supply 
one blast-furnace the cost will be 6807. The blast enters at one side 
of a row of pipes, and must pass through nine double pipes before it 
makes its exit at the other side. The advantages claimed by Mr. 
Thomas; who is the inventor of this stove, are durability, owing to 
the great length of heating surface, uniformity of temperature, and 
lightness of cost. It has been ascertained in practice at these works 
that no advantage is gained by heating the blast above 1000° tem- 
perature, no increase of make was obtained by raising the tempera- 
ture from 1000° to 1200°, and it is considered a further increase to 
1400° would have a similar result. The brick stoves erected at 
other works are constructed with a view to arrive at this high tem- 
perature, securing at the same time durability. They are, however, 
more costly than those described, the temperature is not uniform, 
and the dust and impurities are to some extent blown back into the 
furnaces. 

About 500 tons of pig-iron is produced each day at Ferry Hill blast- 
furnaces, about an equal weight of cinder is produced. To convey 
these and other materials away four small tank locomotives are em- 
ployed about the works ; one of these was made entirely at the new 
workshops. The shops consist of joiners’, smiths’ shop, with ten 
fires, blown with blast from the blowing-engines, foundry, and fitting 
shop, containing six machines. 

At the Coxhoe Collieries about 1200 tons of coal is raised per day, 
principally from the Harvey seam ; the small is coked, there are 160 
round coke ovens in operation. At Thrislington Colliery about 500 
tons of coal is raised per day from the Harvey seam—the depth is 
220 yards: 58 round coke ovens are erected, and more are intended 
to be built. The winding-engine at Thrislington has one 42-inch 
horizontal cylinder, 6-ft, stroke, direct acting, non-condensing, plain 
drum for round ropes. In each cage two 12-cwt, tubs are raised in 
one deck, the cages run on wood guides, The ventilation of the 
mine is effected by a Guibal fan, 36 ft. in diameter, 12 ft. in width; 
it is driven at the rate of 22 strokes per minute by a 30-in. horizontal 
direct-acting engine ; the machine is, however, capable of being 
driven at three times this speed. A duplicate engine is fixed in a 
line with the other, which can be applied in a very short time to drive 
the fan incase of failure. The fan and engines were constructed at 
the works of Black, Hawthorn, and Co., of Gateshead, and this 
principle of ventilating the mine by mechanical means is found to 
be in every way satisfactory. 

An extensive manufactory of fire-bricks is established near the 
iron works. The fire-clay is obtained from the Coxhoe and Thris- 
lington Mines; after being exposed to the weather, the ironstone and 
other inferior parts are easily separated from it, and good bricks are 
produced. About 15,000 bricks are made per day. These are used 
in the erection of blast-furnaces, stoves, and all the purposes for 
which fire-bricks are required, both for the works and the cottages 
building for the workmen, besides a quantity sold in the district. 





THE GOVERNMENT INSPECTORS’ REPORTS, 


In the Supplement to last week’s Journal the spirit of an exceed- 
ingly important and interesting document was given, in the shape 
of the annual reports of the various Government Inspectors of coal 
and ironstone mines for the past year ; and, after an attentive perusal 
of them, we are now induced to make a few general remarks appli- 
cable, as we think, to the reports as a whole. 

It is a source of the deepest regret to find that some few explosions 
of a more than usually fatal character increased the total number of 
deaths from 154 in the year 1868 to 257 in the year 1869; and also that 
the sacrifice of life from other causes during the past year was larger 
than that of its immediate predecessor. Inthe mostimportant of all 
results, therefore—the saving of human life—we cannot congratulate 
the country upon the facts and figures disclosed by the reports of the 
various Inspectors; but in other respects there are features of a sa- 
tisfactory and congratulatory character. Itis impossible to read the 
reports in question without being most forcibly struck with the evi- 
dent anxiety on the part of the Inspectors to discharge their duties 
fearlessly and independently, to expose defects wherever they exist, 
to condemn carelessness or mismanagement on the part of either men 
or officers whenever necessary, to point out the preventable causes of 
accident, and to give wholesome practical advice to avoid a repe- 
tition, And this solicitude on the part of the Inspectors has, to an 
extent at least, found a reflex on the part of the proprietor, the ge- 
neral manager, and the officers of our collieries generally ; and al- 
though there is still very much yet to be done in the management of 
our mines, there is at the present moment a greater anxiety to pre- 
vent accidents, a more anxious desire to enforce the general and spe- 





cial rules by the officers of the pit, and a greater determination to ob- 
serve those rules by the men themselves than at any previous timein 
our mining history. 

Deplorable as is the annual loss of life in connection with the 
working of our coal and ironstone mines, the most sanguine can 
scarcely ever expect the time to arrive when there will be an entire 
immunity from either explosions, falls of roof, or shaft accidents. 
The very nature of the work renders such a state of things next to 
impossible; and we are certainly very much inclined to coincide 
with the remarks of Mr, Lionel Brough, one of the most able and 
experienced Inspectors, when he infers that the autumnal equinoxes 
have some relation (remote though it may be) with the explosions in 
our mines, which have now occurred for several years past at about 
the same period of the year. If such a vibratory action does occur, 
causing the sudden emission of explosive gases, the ordinary venti- 
lation of the pit will scarcely be equal to meet such an emergency 
and explosions will occur, although if our collieries are well sur- 
charged with fresh air the effects of such explosions will be con- 
siderably mitigated, and valuable lives may be saved. Other causes 
conspire to render the avocation of a collier more or less dangerous, 
and so long as “human nature is human nature,” so long will the 
constant exposure to danger render the miner careless and indiffer- 
ent, and the consequent breach of those salutary precautions which 
have been enacted for his own safety. No amount of inspection, 
therefore, can prevent accident, the miner’s own safety depends far 
more upon his own observance of the rules than the visit of the In- 
spector, however frequent those visits may be, however vigilant 
the Inspector in pointing out defects, and zealous in having the de- 
fects remedied. 

Whilst explosions of fire-damp killed 257 persons last year, falls 
of roof and coal, and sides of working killed no less than 490 men 
and boys. And here we are bound to remark that in all human pro- 
bability many lives would have been saved had adequate means 
been adopted to secure the roofs and sides from falling and slipping. 
There has been in many instances a praiseworthy anxiety on the 
part of the collier to prevent explosions, but he has been somewhat 
too negligent of the proper precautionary means at his disposal to 
render safe the roof and sides of his own particular heading. The 
desire to cut a large quantity of coal in his “turn” has, unfortu- 
nately, outweighed every other consideration, and he has neglected 
to securely prop his heading, notwithstanding an abundance of ma- 
terial has been provided by the proprietors, and lies close at hand. 
Were the accidents from falls, and those arising from shafts, expunged 
from the list, the Inspectors’ statistics would present a far less for- 
midable array, and, consequently, would be of a more satisfactory cha- 
racter. Shaft accidents and accidents from roofs are to an extent 
preventable; and one of the best practical lessons which can be 
taught the collier is due regard to the treacherous nature of the roof, 
and, consequently, the observance of proper precautionary measures 
for his own safety. 

One feature in connection with the reports is the fact that the In- 
pectors are unanimous in the expression of opinion that no necessity 
exists for the appointment of a larger number of Inspectors. One 
would naturally have expected to find, considering the clamour which 
has been raised in some quarters, that the Inspectors would have 
advocated an increase in their number, to have divided with them 
the responsibilities of their arduous duties. The conscientious belief, 
however, that an increased number of Inspectors would, probably, 
shift the responsibility from the owners and managers of our col- 
lieries, and lead to a greater degree of carelessness on the part of 
some of the men, has outweighed every other consideration, and the 
Inspectors still accept the responsibilities attached to their important 
oftices. They, however, strongly advocate a better and more educated 
class of men who shall act as officers of the collieries, and they re- 
gard the spread of a sound, practical education amongst the men as 
the great preventative cause of explosions and accidents generally. 
Inspection has done much, and is still doing a vast amount of good 
—from statistics furnished by Mr. Thos. Evans it would appear that 
although the quantity of coal raised has increased 63 per cent. since the 
year 1856, when Government inspection was first introduced, yet the 
number of deaths remains the same; in other words, there are now 
the same number of deaths to 103,429 tons of coal raised as there 
were in 1856, when there were only 63,241 tons raised. Inspection, 
therefore, has done much good, and is still doing good work—prac- 
tical lessons are given, and rules rigidly enforced. Perhaps a more 
frequent inspection of collieries, especially those of a fiery character, 
would be advisable, but so long as the Inspectors accept the respon- 
sibility attaching to their office, and are of opinion that beneficial 
results would not follow an increase, so long should colliery pro- 
prietors and the public generally believe that the present inspection 
is most conducive to the interests of the miner. Regarded, then, as 
a whole, whilst the large number of deaths during the past year is 
a cause for the deepest regret, there are features in the present re- 
ports of the Inspectors which afford ground for congratulation and 
hope with respect to the future. The scientific and mechanical means 
brought to bear in the winning of coal are more numerous and per- 
fect than at any former time. The general ventilation of pits has 
greatly improved during the past few years, and Inspectors, officers, 
and men are all actuated with a desire to more rigidly observe the 
general and special rules, There isa manifest progress in all these 
respects. The great desideratum is the appointment of a better and 
more educated class of men as officers, and with the spread of general 
education we do not despair of seeing a marked improvement in this 
respect within a comparatively short period. 





LEAD MINING IN DEVONSHIRE, 


Mines of this class in England and Wales have monopolised a large 
share of public attention, whilst they have, and still are, contribut- 
ing in no ordinary measure to uphold the fame of mining as the most 
remarkable and remunerative industry pursued in the United King- 
dom. These facts induce a Correspondent, who has been wandering 
in the parish of Christow, in Devon, to add a few others as they 
came under his observation. 

After sojourning for a long time amongst various mines he came 
on one or two which struck his fancy somewhat more than others, 
from the perseverance which he learnt had been manifested by the 
shareholders in them. The first of these mines he found to be named 
Frank Mills—a dividend-paying mine, justly celebrated in the annals 
of miningenterprise, whichis divided into 5000 shares, with a paid-up 
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capital of 37. 18s. 6d, per share, and has paid in dividends over 42. 
per share, whilst the shares are, it is stated, readily saleable at the 
price paid upon them, virtaally doubling the outlay made. In this 
mine they have several well-defined and masterly lodes, which ap- 

ar to be of great magnitude, and to increase as depth is attained. 

uch ground remains unexplored, and the mine looks very encour- 
aging. The great success which has attended the development of 
Frank Mills has not a little surprised the public, who appear to be 
wakening up to the fact that very large lead deposits are in this dis- 
trict, and daily experience confirms the opinion that the prosecution 
of the works of this and adjoining mines toa greater depth will 
bring about a success almost unprecedented in the annals of lead 
mining. Consequently about 18 months since a party of spirited 
gentlemen undertook the resuscitation of Wheal Exmouth Silver- 
Lead Mine, and from the readiness which Capt. Cock, the resident 
agent, showed in giving information with reference to the mine, our 
Correspondent is enabled to give full particulars aboutit. The mine 
appears to be working on the Cost-book Principle, a principle well 
understood in Devon and Cornwall, and is divided into 5000 shares, 
1500 of which are held by the purser, whilst the remaining shares are 
in the hands of gentlemen of the city of Bristol. The agent states 
that the large lodes in Frank Mills are the boundaries of this sett, 
and that they expect in a very short time to communicate with them, 
and when they do so the mine will indeed be a marvel, for only 
6s. 6d. per share has been called up, and nocall made since Novem- 
ber last. A remarkable system of economy is here exemplified, and 
if our mining agents would but follow the course adopted inthis mine 
it would greatly increase the confidence of capitalists in mining en- 
terprises. It appears that by this system of practical economy the 
cost per month is on an average only about 140/., and the lead and 
jack raised and sold since January last realised 1068/7. 63. 10d. For 
& mine in its infancy, as this one is, it is surprising how the purser 
and agent can so ably limit their expenditure. Our Correspondent 
learnt that every debt was paid monthly, and that nota farthing was 
left as a charge on the cost-book ; and if this be so the shareholders 
may well have cause to be pleased with the result which has so far 
attended them, for they can well leave the purser to paddle them 
through their financial affairs, From what our Correspondent, who 
writes without the least bias, could learn and observe, he thinks that 


ere long this mine will rank with some of its best neighbours ; and, | 


looking at the small sum called up, with the fact that they are now 
more than paying their costs, and at the same time exploring their 
ground, it must be evident to the commonest observer that very 
shortly the mine will enter the Dividend List. In short, nothing ap- 
pears to be required beyond a little further perseverance, when the 
shareholders will reap a wonderful reward on the very small capital 
laid out ; and, although much has been said and written against 
mining, it must be admitted by those acquainted with it that when 


mining is properly and economically conducted it is neither so un- | 


certain or speculative as many seem to think ; on the contrary, when 


shareholders have implicit confidence in their purser and manager it | 


offers the most profitable advantages to the capitalist, great or small. 
These remarks might be considerably extended, but our Corre- 
spondent fears he is trespassing on our space too much, 





NEW MINES IN OLD DISTRICTS, IN DERBYSHIRE AND 
NORTH WALES. 


Whatever an extended knowledge of physical geology, mineralogy, 
and the secrets of chemistry may do in the future, it must be admitted 
by all familiar with the progress hitherto made in mining that, so 
far as relates to lead and copper, we have been indebted more to ac- 
cident than to science for by far the greater number of our more im- 
portant discoveries ; 
lation of ore in lodes or metalliferous veins are regulated are almost 
as little understood or practised as they were centuries ago. Thisis 
not said to discourage the exercise of the observing and reasoning 
powers in relation to the laws and phenomena connected with that 
assembiage 
the fact really is so; and the reason it continues to be so is due, not 
to the inefficiency of the knowledge itself, but to the number of in- 
stances where it exists in which individuals who have mastered the 
knowledge necessary for their 
them, and sufficient to occupy their time and attention in connection 
with the particular work in which they are engaged. It does not, 
of course, require a miner to possess a theoretical knowledge of thesub- 
stances which it ishisdaily task to seek beneath thesurface; because he 
cannot fail from experience to recognise them, as well as those other 
substances whose presence or absence are known to present favour- 
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able or adverse indications of the minerals of which he is in search, 
Still, s dge would often be of immense service to the man 
posses , by giving to his labour a higher value; and it might 


enable | 


not a few instances, to reap the advantages of his own 
discoveri 


tances are constantly oecurring, not only in new but 
in old mining di ts, of prizes turning up by the purest accident, 
where any nan who had mastered the conditions in connection with 
a lode, and the usual combination of surrounding circumstances, 
might have hit upon it previousiy; also of discoveries being made 
where the discoverer, distrustful of his own good fortune, and unable, 
perhaps, to form sound conclu:ions, from a too partial experience, 
has allowed others of greater shrewdness and larger knowledge to 
reap the advantage. 
Rambling over some of the hills and along some of the pleasant 
valleys of England and Wales, and endeavouring as we do so to keep 
our eyes anc ears open, facts now and then worthy of record come 
to lizht which might not otherwise get noticed. On the borders of 
Derbyshire, for instance, the other day we came upon a lead and 
copper mine just opened, which is deservedly creating quite a sen- 
sation in the neighbourhood, but of which we have as yet seen no 
public notice. It is ata village called Snelston, about three miles 
from Ashbourn. We approached it from the Churnet Valley, through 
a country well wooded, hilly, interspersed with pleasant valleys and 
vell-watered meadows, It is not far from Sir Christopher Leigh- 
ton’s, of Ellaston, but is situated on the property of Mr. J. Harrison, 
of Snelston Hail. It appears from what we gleaned that in August 
last some men employed in getting limestone came upon lead ore; 
but the mine was at that time for some reason flooded to prevent the 
discovery becoming known. Recently, however, steps have been 
taken to work the veins, although only labourers employed on the 
estate have as yet been set to work. These men are paid 13s, per 
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also, that the principles by which the accumu- | 


cts coming within the province of mineralogy, but | 


duties have special spheres assigned | 


only had their surface tickled, as it were, by men who were, in too 
many instances, incompetent and unscientific miners, 
Has the reader ever been over this grand congeries of hills, the 
source of a thousand streams, of nearly as many mines, and the father 
of five important rivers, each fed by tributaries which find their way 
down precipit ous channels, every one of which has been well searched 
for ore. The rivers are the Severn, the Rheidol, the Llyffnant, the 
Clywedog, and the Wye, which flow in different directions, but some 
of which, after wandering far apart, unite their waters, like the 
Severn and the Wye, whilst the Rheidol runs direct by a shorter 
route to the sea. Plynlimmon proper is a sublime group of metal- 
liferous hills, a series of links in the grand Berwyn chaio, which 
constitutes the backbone of Wales. In travelling over it and cross- 
ing it at different points, in following its rivers, and diving into its 
mines, some of which were worked at very early periods of English 
history, no one can help but be interested with the novelty of the 
scenes witnessed, and with the manners of the thinly-scattered in- 
habitants, although sometimes inconvenienced in not finding one out 
of twenty to answer a question outof his native language. But this 
is the case only in some portions of the hills ; there are others where 
Dim Sassenach will not be heard ina day’s march, national schools 
and English newspapers having accomplished within a few years 
what centuries formerly failed to effect. 
If the visitor rises early in the morning he may observe on the 
Aberystwith and Llanidloes sides of the mountain miners from scat- 
tered cottages, often situated on the river side, climbing the hill, and 
converging towards some rude shed, where they put on their under- 
ground flannel dresses, and disappear by shafts or holes in the rocks 
in searchof ore. Few steam-engines are employed, advantage being 
taken of the water-power the streams, diverted and carried long dis- 
tances, afford for such purposes. From each of the chief elevations, 
which the Welsh say the name of Pumllyman implies, magnificent 
views are obtainable, at least, in the absence of those thin white 
| mists which are apt to hang about the summits. On each terminat- 
| ing plateau tradition asserts a battle has been fought. Each hasits 
| cairn, where beacon fires have blazed, or where warriors lie entombed ; 
}and on one called Stedda Gyrig St. Cyric the guardian Saint of Cym- 
| rie mariners is said to have had hisseat. By the aid of an ordnance 
map we reached this last rude heap of stones, and rested where the 
saint was wont to stretch his limbs. No human habitation, not a 
single sign of man or his works, could be seen; but among familiar 
| forms which rose beyond the clustering out-works at the mountain 
foot we recognised the Snowdonian, the Cader Idris, Llandinham, 
and Long mountain chains of hills, with the Briedden, the Wrekin, 
and many minor ones, varying in tint from the most delightful green 
| to the most delicious blue; whilst in contrast with the extreme and 
middle distances was the immediate foreground of black and barren 
bog heaps, like earthquake wastes. On this sterile tract, nearly 
2000 ft. above the sea, the Severn and other rivers we have men- 
| tioned, with the tiniest bubble and the gentlest ripple, have their rise. 








THE VARIATION OF THE MAGNETIC MERIDIAN, 


| $rr,—In the Journal of June 11 you kindly noticed the improve- 
|}ments in Surveying Instruments which I have devised, to provide 
| against the effect of the variation of the magnetic meridian, produc- 
| ing an accumulating error in plans, such as those of mining work- 
| ings, &e., which are being constantly added to over a series of years, 
| The effect of such variation, if left unchecked, would gradually in- 
crease to such an extent as to upset the ordinary calculations to be 
| considered in laying out the workings, and would, perhaps, in some 
| instances also entail serious consequences. This said improvement 
| is accomplished by having an adjusting vernier added to the instru- 
| ment, and which carries a zero line in such a manner that the needle 
is easily set to it, instead of to the ordinary zero of the instrument; 
| and then, the adjusting vernier being kept to the proper reading that 
| expresses the true western declination of the magnetic meridian for 
| the time being, the correction is made regularly, without in any mea- 
sure complicating the reading the angles, or making the entries in 
| the field-book, or of the subsequent work of plotting thesurvey The 
ordinary zero of the instrument, and, asa matter of course, the meri- 
dian lines on the plan also, then represents the true, instead of the 
| magnetic, meridian. The said adjusting vernier can be added to 
existing instruments, of good construction, at an expense of from 
| 2/, to 34, As showing the error which the improvement is intended 
| to counteract, the following may be taken as one example :—Let it 
| be supposed that a level heading is now being commenced to be driven 
| forward, and that it proceeds at about an average of 5 chains in each 
| year, and that in a period of about sixteen years it reaches the bound- 
| ary at about one mile from the pit, and assume the surveys to be 
| taken half-yearly principally, the latter part being yearly. Then, in 
| a tabular form, we have— 
Dateof Distance sur- 
survey. veyed in chains. 


Accumulating Amonnt of error, accumn- 
variatioa. lating to the ** right.” 








OE cae BD xia B34’ .eseceee °22 links and dec, 
1870, December .. 3 I 65 ” 
1871, Jane cose 3 14’ 1°00 ” 
1871, December .. 2 4 ~ ” 
1872, Jane ...... 3 § ” 
1872, December .. 3 2 ” 
1873, June ...66. 2 5 ” 
1873, December .. 3 ” 
1874, June .eccce 3 ” 
1874, December .. 2 ” 
1375, June secocce & ” 
1875, December .. 3 ” 
1876, June ...... 2 ” 
1876, December .. 3 ” 
1877, JUNC ...000 24% ” 
1877, December .. 24% ” 
1878, JUNE ..ecee 244 ” 
1878, December .. 2 ” 
1879, JUNE ..ccoe 2 ” 
187%, December .. 3 ” 
1830, December .. 5 ” 
1881, December .. 5 ” 
1882, Decemher ., 5 ” 
1883, December .. 5 ” 


1884, December 
1885, December 


nu 


Total accumulated error ......ee+e+e+0 146°45 links 

the level being thrown to the right hand to this extent. 
Again, suppose that after standing ten years the drivage of any 
engine-plane be resumed, and that before the survey of the new driv- 
age is taken 850 links shall have been completed. The “ point” of 


32 yards, 





week, for eleven hours per day, agricultural labourers’ wages. It is 
producing 10 tons of ore per day, worth 147. per ton. A few weeks 
ago we ventured some remarks upon the old mining districts of | 
Shelve, which was also referred to in the Supplement to last week’s 
Mining Journal, in connection with the visit of the Severn Valley 
Field Club, on both of which occasions reference was made to in- | 
stances these hills supply of mining by the Romans. 

Last week we paid a flying visit to Aberystwith, another district 
rich in those natural mineral gifts, which appear also to have tasked 
the industries both of the early Britons and their Roman conquerors, 
the latter of whom left so many evidences of their presence on the 
hills and in the valleys surrounding Plynlimmon. And as an illus- 
tration of the inexhaustible wealth which Providence has stored in 
hills, so long worked, we might mention a discovery, a fortnight ago, 
of a vein of lead, 14 feet in thickness, made by two labouring men, 
who, in their simplicity, went to inform an experieaced captain of 
mines, who at once perceiving the value of the discovery, went to the 
proprietor of the land, and gave 200, for the taking. We suppose 
this would be considered nothing more than “sharp practice,” and 
not very far beyond the pale of morals, as relating to mining; in- 
deed, we might mention instances of the kind in relation to other 
mines, in which the character of the gentlemen concerned in the 
transaction would be considered to be above suspicion. 

In addition to the above, we might mention an instance of another 
discovery, also on the Aberystwith side of Plynlimmon, where rich 


| and continued straight; the point, or angle, driven is taken with the 


the ~zw drivage is given by “lining” from the part formerly driven, 


dial, for the purpose of showing the new opening uponthe plan. The 
new drivage is, in fact, in alignment with the old, but the angle taken 
with the dial, and laid down on the plan, would, by the continued 
action of-the variation of the magnetic meridian, show the new 
drivage to have turned to the right a total of about 18°6 links, as 
the magnetic variation would have accumulated an error of about 
1° 15’ in this period. 

We may take another case :—There are in a producing colliery 
some old workings to the dip, which were finished twenty-five years 
ago, and allowed to fill with water; recently there has been a new 
range of work opened out to the dip of the former ranges, and also 
to the dip of the face of the old workings, so long full of water. 
Let it be supposed that the levels go nearly east and west, and the 
cross headings nearly north and south, and that from the new level 
up to the old workings there are 15 chains. It may be that the ob- 
ject aimed at is fo pass up a cross-heading to the north, and a little 
to the west of the old workings, and to drive a cross-hole eastward 
from the cross-heading to tap the water, and let it out gradually— 
to say nothing of the magnetic error which would result to the Jerel 
in bringing it more to the north (assuming that it was driven west- 
ward), the error to the cross-heading itself in 15 chains, and with 
the variation accumulating over twenty-five years at the present 
rate, would have the effect of bringing the new cross-heading 81°7 





mineral ground has recently been developed and purchased, honour- 


pany of the neighbourhood—is likely to turn out an exceedingly pro- 
fitable speculation. 
foot of one of the group of the Plynlimmon hills, the spurs and pro- 
jections of which, so far from being exhausted of their mines, have 


‘ aa ’ | there h : - a 
ably in this instance, we believe, for a couple of thousands of pounds, | ore has only been allowed what would be fairly sufficient to with 


which to the purchaser—the enterprising manager of an hotel com- | 


Theve discoveries teak wince not far from the of that error would be the reduction of the actual barrier (supposed 


links nearer the old working than the plan would show it, and if 


stand the pressure of the water, in giving the point to the new cross- 
heading, without taking the magnetic error into account, the effect 


to be provided) to the extent of upwards of 18 yards, The reduc- 


ne 
only to the lives of the men employed in the colliery, but to the pro 


water occurs the destruction to property is generaily great, even it 
there are no lives sacrificed. Such a disaster may precipitate 4, 
assertion that the former surveyor committed an error in his gupy, 
to the extent of 18 yards, whereas he may have been quite cop, 
and the new survey may also have been quite correct; but, in con 
sequence of the magnetic error not being taken into account the 
former surveyor may be blamed and saddled with the CONSEQuEnggg 
of an error for which he is no way responsible. 
Therefore, I think there should be a constant attention to this fag 
and the error provided against by an adjusting vernier zero, whigh 
admits of the error being continuously counteracted without com. 
plication or difficulty, WILLIAM LINTERN, 
Pontypridd, July 9. Mining Enginecr and Surveyor, 


RAILWAY AXLES—CHARCOAL PIG-IRON, 


81r,—The late dreadful railway accident at Newark, which wag gp 
clearly traceable to the breaking of an axle, led my thoughts back to 
the first introduction of steam as a means of locomotion on railways, 
and the great increase of speed, and the proportionate incregsg of 
danger consequent thereon. George Stephenson, the first, and at that 
time the only, great authority on the subject, was at much trouble to 
find out a quality of iron from which the axles of his engines, & 
could be made of sufticienc and reliable strength to safely bear the 
wear and tear which he knew they must be exposed to, even at the 
moderate rate of speed, and comparatively light strain, stress, ang 
shock to which they were at that time subjected. His enquiries on 
this head led him to adopt, and for years specify for, the use of g 
pure charcoal iron, made from pure hematite ore, smelted with 
wood charcoal and cold-bla-t, and the pig-iron so made afterwards 
refined in charcoal, and thus made into blooms, from which, I be. 
lieve, most of the axles were then made. The manufacture of these 
“ Backbarrow blooms” has long since ceased, but the facts I now 
mention will, I think, be remembered and verified by the Mersey Irog 
Company, by Hawthorne of Neweastle, Fulton of Glasgow, &e, If 
so great an authority thought it needful to use so expensive a make 
of iron as this must have been, does it not point out very forcibly 
the necessity he saw that the axles should be of the best and strong. 
est iron that money could buy? I have said that the manufacture 
of the “ Backbarrow blooms” has long since ceased, but the old firm 
are still manufacturing the cold-blast charcoal pig-iron aé their fur. 
naces near Ulverstone, and in Argylshire, and now their chief mar. 
ket for this pig-iron is amongst the malleable casters, with whom it 
deservedly stands A 1, and is well known among them, both in thig 
country and on the Continent, as “Lorn” iron. If I am rightly in. 
formed, a very good quality of charcoal pig-iron is imported into 
this country from Sweden and Norway; and it occurs to me that 
though axles made entirely from charcoal pig-iron might be too 
costly, it would be well worth trying whether the introduction of g 
mixture of this pig-iron would not add greatly to the strength, dura. 
bility, and safety of these axles, 

I dare say charcoal pig-iron is double the price of the best coke 
pig, which, L infer, implies a corresponding difference in value, but 
it by no means implies that an axle forged from it will bear the same 
relative cost when finished, as it is clear that if it takes a ton of pig. 
iron to make an axle, the cost of that axle can only be affected by 
the difference in the cost of the pig-iron, all else being the same in 
fuel and labour, so that an axle made from } ton of best coke pig. 
iron at 42, and from best charcoal pig at 8/., can only differ 2/, in 
cost of the finished axle, 

Whenever great strength and perfect ductility, with continuity 
and elasticity of fibre, is wanted, as in card wire, charcoal pig-iron 
is essential; and [ would suggest that in every part of the structure 
of a locomotive, passenger or goods carriage, that is exposed to es- 
pecial strain, the use of charcoal iron, or some admixture of it with 
other good metal, should be insisted on, as the increase of cost thereby 
incurred sinks into perfect insignificance when life and limb, with- 
out naming property and interrupted traffic, are placed in the op- 
posite scale. 

Now that railway property is emerging from the heavy cloud of 
depression under which it has been struggling for years, I trust that 
boards of directors will find themselves in a position to pay less re- 
gard to first cost, and more regard to permanency, durability, with 
consequent safety; a future as well as a present. 








OLD IRONSIDES, 
SIR JOSEPH WHITWORTH ON RAILWAY AXLES. 


Str.—The sad railway weeldent at Newark, caused by the breaking of a rall- 
Way axle through tn-oundness of material, which has resulted in the death of 
18 persons and the destraction of much valuable property, must make railway 
directors ex! remely anxious to alopt all possible means of detecting and disco. 
vering unsoundness In the material used for railway carrlage axles. The beat 
method that can be adopted for the purpose Is that of drilling a hole through 
the centre of the axle, throughout its length, thus opening up to inspection and 
exatpination that part of the materlal which, in the case of ordinary manafac- 
ture, is most enbject to unsoundnessa, The hole should be about 1 inch tn dila- 
meter, and, with suaitavle mechanical arrangements, might be drilled at an 
average cost of alwut I. 6d. per axle. With the outside turned and the loside 
thus exposed to view, a serious flaw in an axle, which Is only about 4! inches 
iu diameter, coald hardly escape discovery. 

The plan would also diminish the tendency of the axle to get heated, and, by 
removing the material near the neutral axis, would, under the circumstances, 
reduce the internal strains, and render the axle safer, 

It Is of great importance both to give proper diameters to every portion of the 
length of the axle, and to avold all approach to sudden change of diameter. 
Manchester. Joseru Wuirwonrts. 


THE STEAM-BOILER INSPECTION COMMITTEE. 


S1r,—Would you kindly allow me to notice, as it appears in the 
Journal of this day, the evidence of Mr. M‘Naught before the Select 
Committee on Boiler Explosions, sitting in the House of Commons? 
If your report is correct, I should like to know who the “ five as- 
sistants,” all “ first-class engineers,” are, in the employ of the Man- 
chester Boiler Assurance and Steam-Power Company (Limited), and 
“who receive from 2002. to 600/, per annum, the average being 350/, 
per annum?” P 
I should also like to know “the 26 or 27 inspectors, who receive 
from 120/, to 1502. per annum, and all travelling expenses.” think, 
Sir, there must be some mistake here, as I believe I can safely say i 
is not true ; and I should be sorry to think that the gentleman was 
desirous of exalting his company in the eyes of the Committee at 
the expense of sober truth. I believe that the inspectors do not even 
get all their travelling expenses allowed, but only railway fares 
(those third-class, where they can), and quite an inadequate allow- 
ance when they are obliged to stay all night away from home. No 
cab fares, or any such like expenses, ever are allowed, Then, a3 to 
the “five assistants, with an average salary of 350/. per annum, I 
do not believe either in that, Sir. I know two or three of them, and 
I am sure if you were to call them “ first-class engineers” they them- 
selves would be surprised. It is quite possible for a man to be able 
to make a nice drawing, highly shaded and finished, but I am very 
sorry to say that any quantity of such men can be had who would 
gladly accept of 100/. per annum, and who would be immensely flat- 
tered if you called them “ first-class engineers.” But this I know to 
be pretty nearly the class of persons employed by the company of 
which Mr. M‘Naught is Chairman, to whom he alludes as “ first 
class engineers, with salaries ranging from 200/. to 600/, per annuum. 
Draughtsmen and such like gentlemen, who can make highly 
finished drawings, who can condense the detailed report of an inspec 
tor into a few words, and who can run over to the scene of # boiler 
explosion, and present themselves before the coroner’s inquest, &¢., 
are very good in their way, and ought to be well paid for so doing, 
but Ican assure you, Sir, they are not so well paid, nor are they 
“ first-class engineers ;” neither could they, if unemployed by yd 
assurance companies and steam-engine makers, realise the re 
named figure—namely, 2007. per annum. ‘Therefore, I think 
Mr. M‘Naught’s evidence, to say the least (if your report is correc dy 
is rather highly coloured. +n all 
Sir, in conclusion, allow me to ask one question—How a 
these large salaries, travelling expenses, &c., does anybody t ois 
that steam-boilers can be insured and inspected efficiently for nee 
12. per boiler per annum? Let Mr. Fletcher, the chief engineer 
the Manchester Steam Users’ Association answer, in his erie 
when he said that it was cheaper to insure boilers than it was to? 





tion may in some veins of mineral be quite sufficient to bring about 
@ sudden influx of the water, which may be highly disastrous, not 


spect them, and that boiler insurance did not prevent explosions bi 
had an opposite effect. It has also been said that it paid bet 


perty of the proprietor of the works—for when a sudden inflyy of 
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allow t 
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i explode, because it took less money to replace an 
m= hae wap it takes to efficiently inspect, &c. In other words, 
ense of inspection is not covered by the rate of insurance, 
the hap am afraid of trespassing on your valuable space, but the im- 
Bir, of truth without any colouring must be my apology for 
de ‘ou. That I ought to know something about boiler insur- 
troub vs | aspection you will allow when I tell you that I had served 
ance bn decent term of apprenticeship to boiler inspection before 
_ Poo of the present self-styled “chief engineers” of the assur- 
paved mpanies began learning ; and I am also the only independent 
ance one ctor, and have been so for the last eight years, despite 
boiler osition of the companies and thei> agents, é 
* un reference to the Select Committee on Boiler Explosions, sup- 
wit to bea fact that a majority of the said Committee determined, 
rll means, to avoid recommending compulsory Government in- 
>. aad purposely avoid selecting gentlemen as witnesses for 
spectio ‘tion who are known to favour compulsory inspection, and 
por vor yee set for examination who are known to be in favour and 
ee in the employ as self-styled chief engineers of boiler assur- 
_ a anies. Suppose, I say, these to be facts, will the report of 
+ se “id Committee be as valuable as it would have been had the 
~ aoa and other members of the Committee entered on their in- 
vrstigations unprejudiced? JOHN SWIFT. 
v 30, Hagley Road, Birmingham, July 9. 





MINING—LEGITIMATE AND SPECULATIVE, 


_The sudden change which has befallen the London share 
amounting to a panic, is one of the numerous instances of 
learly showing the folly of raising the value of mining or 
property to the ruinous estimate of freehold estates, 
s have been selling of late to about 40 years’ purchase, 
and at least 10 years above the value of the best freehold estate in 
Great Britain. It is all very well to write continually buy, buy, just 
like the butcher in the market place ; but there is such a thing, we 
buying gold at too dear a price. Hence comes a panic, 
nd speculations are thrown aside for a time, and may 
be for years, through such acts of insanity, promulgated by inexpe- 
rienced men, and an injustice done to legitimate mining pursuits. — 
This year was ushered in with as much insanity as the year 1845, 
and four or five successive ruinous years to thousands of persons, 
It is true the public are greatly to be blamed; they will not buy un- 
til there is a panic for speculation, and then everybody buys because 
everybody is buying. Then something breaks one link in the chain, 
and all become alarmed, and many suddenly rush into the market, 
Some things, through highly inflated imaginations, 
may have over stepped the limits of reason; yet, on the whole, 
things in most mining districts are on a sound principle. The great 
curse to all legitimate mining 1s that some persons appear to have 
the gift of writing up fictitious things, that read exactly like truth, 
During the last century and a half all legitimate mines wrought 
in Cornwall were estimated at four years’ purchase on the amount 
paid yearly in dividends, Consequently, the public who invest in 
mines had some chance, but lately it has not been so. Hence one 
panic constantly succeeds another. Such has invariably been the 
case in latter years, —Vorfolk-street, July 12. A, BENNETT. 
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AGENTS’ SALARIES—ROCK-BORING BY MACHINERY, 

Stn.—As Mr. I. Sewell has not repltied to Capt. Julian’s letter on these sub- 
jects, permit me to inform him that Mr. Sewell, when advocating a rise In the 
agents’ salaries, had reference to public companies, and not to mines worked 
privately, where high salaries cannot be given. I deny that Mr. Sewell reduccd 
his agents’ salary to“ the lowest degree.”’ Although the Simdda Dylluan is 
worked by a single gentleman, as Capt. Julian stated, yet the salary ts pounds 
amontli above what many of the public companies give, which figure with tens 
of thousandsof poundsearital. There isone company in the Principality with 
a capital of 65,0001. (on paper), and the late manager is still four months in 
arrear. Mr. Sewellis awaiting the full trial of six boring-machines at Dolcoath 
Mine that he may obtain the fullest information before writing again on this 
subject. —Si ndda Dylluan Copper Mine, Pen y-Groes, July13. J. ROBERTS. 


THE VAN MINE, AND ITS PROSPECTS. 

Sir,—Some little time since I had the pleasure of visiting this extraordinary 
mine, and of secing the underground as well as the surface operations. Mr. 
Henry Sewell, M E., having repeatedly pointed out to me the importance of 
such visit, not only on account of its immense riches, but also for the sake of 
gaining instruction which I could not obtain from any other source. And I 
have to thank that gentleman for his kindness in providing me with the neces- 
gary order for making the inspection. In our subterranean tour we were 
honoured with the company of Mr. George Batters; and Capt. Williame, with all 
the urbanity of his nature, spared no pains In pointing out to us all that could 
be seen, and supplying us with all the information we could in reason expect 
or desire, 

I must confess that until then (although I have upwards of twenty years’ 
practical experience in mining) [could form no idea of the nature of the mine, 
neither could [ give full credence to all the statements that were made respect- 
ing it ; not that 1 aecused anyone of misrepresentati n, but I thought it a very 
easy matter to be deceived. As soon as I went underground, however, my im- 
pressions began to change, and as the shades of night are driven away before 
the rising sun so my unbelief in passing through the varions levels entirely 
disappeared. There is now a vast mine of wealth laid open, and should no 
further discoveries be made few of the present proprietors or operators will see 
it exhausted. But apparently there is no limit near, for as they drive deeper 
the course becomes richer, and I believe that it will prove a grand source from 
Which geuerations yet unborn will draw their chief supply. I intend at some 
Muture tine to pay another visit, to see the lode in the 45, as it could not be seen 
on that day, there betng a large outburst of gas and water. 

_After the company had left the mine, I had some little conversation with 
Capt. Willams on practical mining, and I was pleased and grateful to hear 
him bear testimony to Mr. H. Sewell’s mining knowledge, and that he was the 
most clev'r mining engineer he had yet accompanied underground. 

Pen-y Groes, July 18, JouN ROBERTS. 


(ADVERTISEMENT. J 
VIRTUOUS LADY MINE—QUEEN MINE. 


Sin,—Better late than never, Your readers will see by the agent’s report that 
Wwe have a fine lode in the old mine; it isin whole ground, and there is every 
prospect of its turning out large deposits of ore, as it happens to be about the 
pet place in the old workings at that level, and where so much ore has been 

und, that has not been ransacked to pieces. Our meeting dulycame off at the 
oe Wedaesday ; 68 shareholders attended by person and proxy—65 were 
additio ps 3 against, the increasing of the sett by acquiring a new lease of 
580 neon adjoining lands, and raising 50002. more cash capital by an issue of 
hol Dewly-crented shares, to be offered pro vrata at 11. each to the present share- 
= ie payments of 2s, €d. per share every three months. This will give 
— rh of money to well develope a property that abounds in mineral lodes, 
is ppp and 1 mile wide, with copper and tin already discovered, that 
net a carts seneneetaany helping to pay cost, and six months hence there is, if 
aimed at sae y; at least a fair probability, for the several important points 
: eh wae the first to be arrived at, and, it Is honestly believed by all those 
its vast ais 1 the mine, successfully. Tin is nowin the ascendant, and, with 
£0 peculiar! ae ample water-power there is hardly a mine to be found 
the hest of A “~ apted a8 this for the successful working of tin lodes, Some of 
surface oredee tin we have already fonnd in the lode only a fathom or two from 
little ak o “ ee 1 ewt. of tin to the ton of stuff; however, I care to say very 
(with sonst = matter. T have a large holding in the concern, and shall have 
feel ‘eoaa ire) to contribute a very large portion of the 5000/, new capital, and 
mident of a grand, grand success, only let the mine have time and fair 


Play. Ido not wa 
tine oa ) not want to sella share. I own I have said a great deal about the 
tually eon,” mark well, the whole of my predictions and statements will even- 


Qurew, to pass. My motto henceforth will be—‘* Deeds, not words.” 


re The following is a letter I have just received from Capt. 


Onuer 
silver Toda ne Harrowbarrone, June 13.—There is a further improvement in the 
pounds (Loo. ‘ewinze. We have broken this morning about one hundred 
hundredweight se of silver. I brought up a stone with me, about half-a- 
at present to he oe I judge, about fifteen pounds (151.) I estimate the lode 
shaft, whieh t, aorte fully seven hundred pounds (7002.) per fathom. Cook’s 
lode is worth futt ng sunk on the copper Jode, has also much improved; the 
Weare makin fie tons of copper mundic or fifteen pounds (15/.) per fathom, 
Hancock, of the Old ogress in forking the water in the engine-shaft. Capt. 
me, and | hall ome freburgett Mine, according to your instructions, is with 
further news tomorrows Wr eee ee | a re 


My time j . 
Pad be +o fully occupied that I cannot go over to the mine to- 
be inserted 4c rom Capt. Knott to-morrow I will send the letter on to you, to 
And this ang Mining Correspondence. 
Private cirenla a — for which I have received such insults, in the shape of 
88a cheat, a delusic ng sent to mine iuspectors—my prospectus being branded 
avemade a litt) ~~ and an imposition. Capitalists, who would and could 
told not to touch th fortune, upon enquiry of some London brokers have heen 
¥ the introduetion Queen—and why? Simply because they would gain nothing 
ive from band ton, allude, of course, to a few unprincipled brokers, who 
Wits, which serve aoe. and have often, if not daily, toearn a dinner by their 
‘loxury, Ip eaeuee sharpen their appetites before being able toindulge in such 
harmed Aminine r to the calumnies against me—and, mind you, I havenever 
to honestly benefit wien working miner, or broker, but have done my utmost 
ast phrases, wh mining generally—I quote from my prospectus the first and 
“The introgene have caused such derision :— 
is from clear faene on Pd this great English silver mining property to the world 
and add generally a eputably destined to become an era of mining history 
“What a blessiy to England's wealth and national prosperity.”’ a 
"alnepring ae _ what an achtevement for the * Queen’ to attain, to be the 
pening up mines of wealth, adding fresh laurels to England's 


world-renowned fame for thousands of years, as the first and great mining seat 
of the world, calling back with a hearty welcome ber sons of toil from foreign 
climes, who, through the temporary depression of English mining, have been 
forced, from actual want of dally work and bread, to leave its well-loved shores.’* 

I have but few words to add save that, now it is known the Queen 
is one of the greatest prizes ever di-covered in England, my enemies, to ** bear’’ 
the shares, have rumoured in London that we are working without a lease. It 
is as false as itis wicked. We have a splendid sett, of nearly a mile in length, 
held upon the most favourable terms from the Duchy of Cornwall and Miss 
Olympia Bennetts, a large landed proprietress in the neighbourhood, Permit 
me co inform the world that I know exactly what I am about, and, if not natu- 
rally of a shrewd temperament, am sufficiently wide-awake to secure setts be- 
fore commencing to work them. 

One little matter has not been spoken of lately—the mercurial amalgamation. 
Tt is a success, and, under the direction of Capt. Knott, and our chemist, Mr. 
Doble, we can make silver ores producing as little as 12 ozs, of silver to the ton 
give a good profit, and intend putting up the necessary and more extensive 
machinery fortuwith. It is a private affair, and for the present, in answer to 
many enquiries, especially from Wales, | bave given instructions that no one 
enters the laboratory, or is present at the treatment of the process, It will be 
for the benefit of the world in its due and proper season. 

I have now just upon a dozen setts offered to me, but I shall carefully use my 
own judgment, and take the advice of practical men, and bring before the world 
only those things which are as certain of success as can possib'y te in thesome- 
what, but not always necessarily so, speculative enterprise of mining. 

Tamar House, near Tavistock, July 13. Tos. J. BARNARD. 





THE QUEEN MINE. 


S1r,—This mine is a marvel of riches, A discovery was made last week on 
the silver lode, and valued by the agent at 5001. per fathom. Thinking ita 
mistake, I visived the mine to-day, and was surprised indeed to hear from Capt. 
Knott that he had this morning brought to surface full 3001, worth of silver, 
and that the lode was worth nearer 7501. per fathom than 5001, and that in an- 
other fathom or two sinking, tn all probability, it would be worth 10001, per 
fathom. This is certainly a grand di-covery of precious metal, and I must say 
that great credit is due to Mr. T. J. Barnard, the energetic secretary to the 
Queen, for the very able way in which he is developing this property. The 
mine has always paid its way, and now it will soon pay large dividends. 

Tavistock, July 13. IF. Cross. 


THE TERRAS TIN MINE, AND ITS MANAGEMENT, 


S8rr,—Having heard and read a great deal about the Terras Tin Mine, and 
although not an investor, I feel an interest in mining, rot only for the labour- 
ing classes, but for the good of the adventurers also. During my leisure hours 
in this neighbourhood I have made frequent visits to Terras, and after various 
close observations I am bound to gay I think it all that it has been represented 
in the different ways in which I have seen and heard it put before the public. 
In my opinion, had the engine not been started until the dressing-floors and the 
machinery required for dressing the tin had been completed, on the whole, it 
would have been bei ter, as it is, large quantities of stamped tinstuff is accumu- 
lated, not being able to dress as fast as itisstamped. ‘The slimes, too, iscarry- 
ing tin away not in small quantities. The agent informed me it was the inten- 
tion to make slime-pits with as little delay as possible, but whilst they are ar- 
ranging all these nece-sary things they are losing tin enough to pay for their 
erection. Again I will venture my opinion, and say that, shou'd they stop the 
engine for a week or two, and In that time put all their force on in completing 
dressing-floors sufficient for the stamps erected, make slime-pits, get the short 
level driven through to the pit on the north side of the parish road, &c., they 
then would be in a position to work to their satisfaction. If I were rightly in- 
formed, the short level will be some 3 or 4 fms. deeper than the deepest point 
now being worked. All the stuff yet carried to the stamps has been from near 
surface. On my visit last weck I observed the workmen had got down at one 
point, I think, 18 feet from surface, and here the tinstone was much improved. 
Some they were getting was rich.and there ts not a shadow of dout bat it will 
make a rich paying wine. I must not close this sketch of my observations with- 
out saying there is being driven a second and deep level, which will give exten- 
sive backs, and by which level the tinstuff will be trammed direct into the stamps. 
The tin that is now dres-ed and ready for mai ket appears to be of good quatity. 
I was allowed by the obliging agent to take a sample, that i could have it tested, 
and know its value, which it is ny intention to do, L.u 

July 13. 


{For remainder of Original Correspondence, see this day’s Journal.) 
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FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 


The state of the French coal basins has not experienced any im 
portant change. The orders received are as numerous as ever, and 
the extraction is everywhere pushed forward as actively as possible, 
There are scarcely any stocks, and the production of some descrip- 
tions is far from responding to the cousumption. A slight advance 
has occurred at Lens, and has been generally accepted ; a consider- 
able part of the production is engaged before hand until the end of 
the year, Paris industrials have almost all renewed their contracts, and have 
by consequence accepted the majoration of prices demanded by the trade. De- 
liveries both by canal and railway have been made on a larze-cale. ‘The French 
metallurgical markets remain ia much the same state as for some time past. 
In the Champagne district the works are largely provided with orders for articles 
of every description ; coke-made iron remains, nevertheless, somewhat quiet. 
Refining pig bas been in some demand of late, and mention t~ made of the con- 
clusion of a contract for mixed pig—half charcoal-made, halt coke made—at 
4l, 83. perton. Tue Champagne Committee of Forgema-ters hax just held its 
ordinary monthly meeting. The meeting decided that the committee should 
address to the Minister of Pubilc Werks a petition soliciting a suppression of 
navigation dues; farther, the meeting adupted the ideas of M. Emile Stainier, 
secretary of the Association of Charleroi Coalowners, on the sulject of the pur- 
chase of the Sambre and Junction Canal. The object of the purchase would be 
to facilitate the access to the markets of the Haute-Marne of the coal of the 
Charleroi district. Pig continues to enjoy a good demand in the Moselle; dis- 
poseable refining is held at zl. 178. 6d. wo 27. 18s. per ton ; producers are rather 
seeking contracts, with deliveries to be made at remote dates. Lron maintains 
a good position ; all the rolling-mills are working with the greatest activity, 
in order to execute important orders which they have received. ‘he foundries 
—and especially those producing pipes—have importaut orders on hand; the 
Pont-2-Mousson Works have secured a contract tor two towns in Germany and 
Switzerland. It is stated that M. Labbé is about toes ablish a fourth furnace; 
M. d’Adelsward is building a third; and the Providence Company is also con- 
structing a third on cast-iron columns, MM. Metz, of K-ch, are r ceiving from 
Pont-&-Mousson the castings required for the construction of two furnaces, 
MM. Brasseur are also occupied with the foundations of some furnaces, 
MM. Chevalicr, Cheylus, and Co., of Paris, have obtained by tender a contract 
for plant for the works of the Ofen Railway (Hungary). ‘The Eastern of France 
Railway Company has ordered 4000 pairs of wagon wheels from MM. Dietrich 
and Co.; the terms have not transpired, The Charentes Railway Compauy has 
ordered 1680 pairs of wagon whcels—1100 from MM. Petin, Gaudet, and Co.,and 
580 from M. Carpentier, at 18/. per ton, delivered at Paris. The imports of pig 
and castings into France in the first four months of this year compare as fol- 
lows with the imports in the corresponding period of 1869 :— 

1870. 1869. 
Duty free ...ccececes-cesees TOUS 33,426 ..cccccceseees TONS 34,567 
Ditto for shipbuilding .....ee646 1,730 cecseee 734 
With payment Of duty ....cccese  94G seccvecccescrccccece 1,331 
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T eccece 
As regards iron and plates, the totals stand thus:— 
1870. 1869. 





Duty free ....cccccesscccecs TONS 16,104 coccccccsccess TODS 9,686 
Ditto for shipbuilding ...ccccece 2,496 ccccccccccccsereesese 3,137 
With payment of duty ..cccccoce 1,559 coccccccccccscccccce 851 








Total corccece 20,159 seccccccccccrccccces 13,624 

The quantity of duty-paying machinery imported into France in the first four 
months of this year was 8699 tons, against 7641 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1869. The quantity of minerals imported into France in the first four 
months of this year was 168,245 tons, this total being made up as follows:— 
Belgium, 36,605 tons; German Association, 35,298 tons; Spain, 27,729 tons; 
Italy, 9551 tons; Switzerland, 204 tons; Algeria, 58,051 tons ; and other coun- 
tries, 807 tons, 

There is nothing very striking to report in connection with the 
state of the Belgian iron trade. The works continue actively em- 
ployed, and the price of iron is sustained. Iron has generally made 
62, 16s, per ton, Plates are firm at 92. 4s,, 102., 132. 4s., and 182, per 
ton for Nos, 2, 3, 4, and 5. The Belgian coal trade continues in a 
satisfactory state. ‘The extraction is pushed in the different basins to the ut- 
most limits, and the production is taken off from day to day. Supplies of coal 
for domestic purposes are being laid in freely, and at firm rates. Industrial 
coal is also much sought after. The Trieu-Kaisin Coal Company has obtained 
a contract for three lots of coal —of 4000 tons each—for establisiments of public 
assistance at Paris; all the competitors tendered at high rates. The production 
of coke for metallurgical purposes canuot keep pace with the orders on hand, 
This description is scarce, and sells at 16s. 10d. per ton, for good qualities, both 
at Liége and Charleroi. 

The net profit realised last year by the Chatillon and Commentry 
Forges Company, including the balance brought forward from 1868, 
was 56,071/., admitting of the distribution of a dividend of 11. 4s. 
per share, and the application to the reserve of a sumof 24387, The 
balance of the dividend, or 14s. pershare, will be payable after Sept. 20, 
The shareholders of the Monticux St. Etienne Colliery Company bave made cer- 
tain changes in its statutes, &c.; the duration of the company has not been 
limited to any particular date ; the share capital remaius at 56,0001. , represented 
by 2800 shares. The affairs of the undertaking are to be admini-tered by a 
council composed of five members, clected for five years. The Courcelles-Nord 
Collieries Company commenced the payment yesterday (June 15) of the dividend 
for 1869, or 31. per share. The Val-Benoit Collieries Company has been paying 
a dividend of 11. per share for 1869-70. The St. Leonard Company, at Lidge, for 
the manufacture of iron, steel, tools, machinery, &c., will pay, on August 1, its 
dividend for 1869-70, or 2l.per share. The Sclessin Blast-Furnaces, Iron Works, 
and Collieries Company has been paying interest for 1869-70, or 13s. per share. 

No material change has occurred in copper at Paris. Chilian in 
bars is quoted at 69/, 12s. per ton; ditto ingots, 737. per ton; and Co- 
rocoro mineral, 722, perton. Tin has been very heavy; transactions 
have been nearly nil, and quotations have been purely nominal. At 
Rotterdam tin has been neglected, and prices have declined. Banca 





has made 78 fls,; and Billiton, 77 fils, The uncertainty as to what 


may happen as regards Spanish affairs is not calculated to revive busi- 


ness. Lead has remained quiet, with a downward tendency. At 
Paris, Spanish has made 18/, 4s.; French, 182. 8s,; English, 182.; and 
German and Belgian, 18/. 8s. per ton. At Paris rough Silesian zinc, 
delivered at Havre, has made 19/7. 4s. per ton; other good marks, 
197, 4s. per ton; ditto delivered at Paris, 197. 8s. per ton; rolled zinc 
of the Vieille Montagne Company, 28/, per ton, The German zinc 
markets have displayed no animation, 








MINING IN AUSTRALASIA—MONTHLY SUMMARY. 


GoLpD.—The operations of gold digging and gold mining have been 
considerably interrupted by the dry weather. An interesting ceremony took 
place on May 7, when a valuable gold-bearing reef in the Gumeracha district 
was christened the Conlin, after one of its proprietors. At the German reef the 
workings are being proceeded with, and appearances are still very promising. 
There is also good news from the South Khine, where reefing is being carried 
on. The prospectus of a new company to work an auriferous reef near the 
Onkaparinga has been issued. The men working on Mr. J. Lang's property at 
Meadows bave now erected a puddling machine, and are obtaining favourable 
results. A stone of ore picked promiscuously from a large heap of refuse at the 
Balhannah Mine has, on being crushed, yielded a quantity of gold in the pro- 
portion of 50 ozs. to the ton. Ata meeting of the Adelaide Mining Company 
the directors were empowered to lease any part of the property upon a royalty. 
In a general way, however, the gold news fs unimportant, ‘ 

SILVER.—At the Esmeralda Silver Mining Company meeting it 
was decided to recommend the directors to raise 5 tons of ore to be forwarded 
to England for a report as to its value. Private en terprise has just opened up 
a silver-lead mine at Angaston. 

CopPpEeR.—Mr. 8. Higgs has arrived from England, and assumes 
the management of the Wallaroo Mines, at which operations are proceeding 
with the usual amount of success. The Kurilia bas yielded enough to warrant 
the expenditure of capital upon it, and there is little doubt if operations were 
vigorously prosecuted valuabie results would follow. The men are yet raising 
ore from the sides of the shaft, and there are about 70 tons at grass ready for 
market, The favourable news received in London respecting this mine from 
the Peninsula has caused au upward movement in the shares; but the long-con- 
tinued low prices of copper would doubtless prevent that buoyancy which other- 
wise would have been experienced, ‘The lode in the Paramatta Mine, south of 
No. 3 shaft,which is a course of ore not touched upon before, has been cut through, 
and has been found to be 5 feet big, composed of solid ore 25 per cent. in value. 
This course of ore is very near to the celebrated Grass shaft. The company has 
sold a quantity of ore tothe South Australian Copper Company, who are carting 
it down by teams, to be loaded in a vessel from Moouta Bay. The Yelta Mine 
looks better and more promising thau it has done for a very long time, but ma- 
chinery is urgently needed to develope its resources. A party at the Sliding 
Rock Mine are obtaining ore of great richness, some having been assayed which 
gave 76 percent.ofcopper. The proprietors are contemplating erecting furnaces 
for smelting, and it is described as likely to be a first-class mine. A prospectus 
has been issued for a company to work the property. Operations at the Burra 
Mines are slowly but surely progressing. Many months must elapse, however, 
before the new works are in full operation. A new discovery of copper ore was 
recently made on the property of Baum Brothers, near Kanmantoo, and a 
company was soon formed, through the perseverance of Capt. Penberthy, and 
the management was entrusted to him.—South Australian Register. 


A splendid nugget, weighing 41 ozs. 7 dwts., has been discovered 
at Gladstone Creek, in the Crooked River district. A nugget weighing 6) ozs. 
was ploughed upon a farm at Mount Prospect, Bullarook, on April 19, Alluvial 
diggings formerly existed in the neighbourhood, 

Mr. C.J. Harvey, manager of the Clunes Company, was presented 
with a laudatory address, and very handsome testimonial—a gold watcu, suit- 
ably inscribed, a massive Albert chain, and a diamond ring, the whole being 
valued at 801. At a meeting of subscribers, held at Clunes, on May 3, on the 
occasion of his léaving for England, the Chairman stated that Mr. Harvey was 
the initiator of the Clunes Accident Relief Fund, which had been the means of 
placing many a miner and his family above the reach of want in the time of 
sickness. He had won the confidence and good opinion of the directors, and 
the respect and esteem of the miners, who bad manifested their feelings by the 
liberality of their subscriptions to the testimonial. 

On May 7 upwards of 40 of the working men of the Band and 
Albion Consols No. 1 shaft presented Mr. Josiah Trevethan, late captain of a 
shift, with a splendid harmonium, value 251.—Mining Record. 





AUSTRALIAN MINES. 


WINTER’S FREEHOLD (Gold),—By the heavy portion of the mail 
to arrive at Southampton this week a sample of gold, weighing altogether 
26 ozs. 1 dwt. 18 grs, gross, has been forwarded from Ballarat. One portion— 
14 ozs. 12 dwts. 12 grs.—comes from No. 1 shaft, and 11 ozs, 9 dwts. 6 gra. comes 
from No. 2sbaft. It affords some evidence of the existence of gold, and of its 
being extensively distributed over the Winter’s property. 

YUDANAMUTANA (Copper).—The superintendent (Adelaide, May 
23) states—Our wood piles are now nearly exhausted, but the fine rains we have 
had will enable us at once to get in all we require. There are hundreds of tons 
in various parts of the scrub cut and stacked by the teamsters, and ready to be 
carted in when feed enables them to travel their bullocks. I have n» fear of 
being short of wood for the next twelve months.--Far North Railway: The 
Adelaide papers show that this matter is likely to be the measure of the session. 
Parliament will meet this week, and I hope by next mail to report that the bill 
has passed. Capt. Terrell reports, under date May 16: No.1 Winze: Since my 
last report the men put a stope over the bottom of the winze down to where the 
Blaen ore came in, The lode sofar as been much the same as usual, averaging 
ali through about 12 per cent.—No. 3 Winze: Since I wrote last the lode has not 
been looking so well, but last week [ put the men to cut into the north of the 
winze about 4 fathoms below the 25, and am pleased to say the lode is looking 
much richer now than it has for the last three weeks, The winze between Nos, 2 
and 3 shafts, in the 25, is looking very poor, the ore nearly all gone. The stope 
south of No. 1 winze is looking much the same as when I wrote last; these are 
all the places that are being worked at present. In mentioning what each iode 
will produce, [ may remark that the main branches of ore in some places will 
produce 20 to 30 per cent. Copper ore raised and smelted during April, 281 tons ; 
made 27 tons 17 cwts, 2 qrs. 

AUSTRALIAN UNITED (Gold).—Mr,. Kitto (Fryerstown, May 21) 
writes onthe Central Mine: ** From bores which I bave caused to be made above 
the roof of the drive at the Central, I have every reason to believe that we have 
a wide field of wash at this mine, and if it only yields anything like the wash 
dirt taken from the bottom of the shaft we shall have vo cause to recret the 
delay inpaying dividends, Very rich reefs are being discovered near the Central 
—one running through the London and Melbourne Company’s ground—and this 
company have resumed operations vigorously. The result of the washing ofa 
few heads of wash dirt from the Central Mine will be sent you by the next mail ; 
but great delays take place in the erection of puddling machinery, so much 
timber being used, You will observe that I have dispensed with the services of 
Captain Holman, and engaged Captain Angrove, a man of large experience in 
Cornwall, as alsoat Ballarat and Clunes in this colony.’’ Of the Duke of Corn- 
wall Mines Mr. Kitto reports ;—** I intend sinking Daukes’ shaft at the Duke to 
a 300 feet level, if possible, before I again cross-cut for the reef ; at this depth I 
hope the lode will be settled. Up to the present the company owe Mr. Lamb 
over 22001. advances, salary, &c.,and myself over 2000/.,s0 that 1 trust you will 
be convinced that our belief in the ultimate success of our venture is unshaken.”’ 
Mr. Lamb also writes, under same date :—* Some very rich reefs, feeders to the 
Central Mine. have lately been discovered, and are now being worked to great 
profit. This has given usincreased confidence.’’ And heconcludes,** If the share- 
holders were only here and could see and hear for themselves, they would be 
only too glad to subscribe another 50,000/. were it required. We have an ex- 
cellent set of workmen at the Central, from the vewcaptain downwards.’’ The 
following is Captain Angove’s, report on the Central Mine, dated May 21 :—* J 
have the honour to report that the main drive opened out at 26 feet below the 
golden wash has been extended 50 feet ; near the end of the drive a bore was put 
up, and the run of wash met at a height of 26 feet. Finding the wash in the 
bore had varied but little in depth from chat of the wash in the shaft, we con- 
sidered it advisable to put up another bore at 25 feet from the shaft, whieh 
struck the wash at the height of 27 feet, thereby indicating a wide lead, and the 
shaft not far from the deepest run of ground, the difference in the he'ghts of 
the two bores being accounted for by the irregularities of the rock under the 
wash dirt. ‘The bores having shown the height of the gutter, an ‘ off* chamber 
was cutand a ‘jump up’ (rise) preceeded with, and will, I calculate, strike the 
wash ina few days. We propose then to drive in an easterly direction across 
the lead, and open out the mines in washing stuff, so as to enable us to keep the 
machines constantly going when once they are fairly started. The machines 
will start, I trust, in a fortnight. The main chamber (plat), 28 feet long, § fe 
high, and 10 feet wide, will be completed carly next week. It will answer the 
purposes of a storage-rooin for timber, and give us ample space for lodgement of 
trucks, &c. The whole of the work is progressing favourably ; the excavations 
for the dam will be completed on Monday next; and by the end of a fortv:igh + 
we expect to be sending up wash dirt, and the washing machinery at work.’’ Of 
the Duke of Cornwall Mine, Capt. Williams reports to Mr. Kitto: ** Dauke’s 
engine-shaft bas been sunk since last report a further depth of 13 feet 6 in.; I 
am glad to state that the ground has changed a little for the better. During 
the past month the sbaftmen have driven 7 fect on the eastern cross-cut ; this 
work bas been done at times when the men could not work in the bottom of the 
shaft. We have struck several small veius of quartz in the last 8 or 9 feet, and 
yesterday in the bottom of the drive, a much larger body of quartz, with broken 
ground. I may state the surface works are going on as usual.” 

YORKE PENINSULA.—The directors have advices from the com- 
mittee of inspection at Adelaide (May 18), with reports from the Kurilla Mine 
to the 20th, Captain Anthony reports--*‘ Hall's shaft has been completed to 
the 45 fm. level, as also the following other works:—The penthouse removed, 
the shaft divided, cased, and ladders fixed, and the kibbles dropped for drawing 
direct by the whim from the 45 fm. level. Very little time was allowed for driy- 
ing the 45 eastwards; a few biasts, however, were put into the lode, which is 
7 ft. wide, with no hanging wall yet seen, and composed vf clay-slate, quartz, 
and yellow ore. The quartz is evideutly the same as immediately preceded the 
ore at the 35 fm. level. The prospect isa good one, and I have no fearof the 
result if the level were driven. At the 35 fm. level east two men have been doing 
a little on tribute; the lode is 34 ft. wide, composed of quartz, carbonate of 
lime, mundic, and just ore enough to pay the costof driving. The tribute pitch: 
in the back of the 35 east has yielded, during what has gone of the ‘ take,’ 
25 tons of ore, by two men, atl0s.in ll. . . . . At Deeble’s, as I have be- 
fore informed you, the shaft is complete as far as the 25fm, level. The 25 fm. 
level is driven west of this shaft 3 fms. 1 ft., and the lode ls 4 ft. wide, composed 
for the most part of mundic, but bearing also good stones of ore. The country 
about this level at this point is as finelooking mica-slate for carrying ore as can 
be seen in any mine whatever. The 15 is driven west 3 fms. 3 ft., and the borse 
which displaced the ore Is 10 ft. wide. The level also presents excellent chances 
of again making ore, and especially so as the green ore in the bottom of the 











10 fm. level is apparantly dipping down over the western point of the ‘ horse." 
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I haveset the following tribute ground about this shaft :—From the bottom of 
the 10 to the back of the 25 fm. levels by four men, at 5s. in 11., three men at 
8s. in 11., and two men at 9s.in IJ. The tributers are raising a fair quantity 
of ore—indeed, at no past time did the floors present such signs of prosperity, 
but of course if no exploratory works are carried on simultaneously this state 
of things cannotlast. . . . . It seemsa great pity, now that Hall’s shaft 
is put down to the 45 fm. level at great expense, an Deeble’s shaft holed to 
the 25 fm. level, with all expenses of erections done with for the present, that 
there should not be necessary funds at disposal to carry on dead work, and the 
more so because other parts of the mine are beginning to pay their own way; 
2007. per month now would do more towards developing the mine than 4001. 
would a year ago. It is my dutytosay that the good opinion I expressed of 
this mine when I first inspected it I have seen no reason for changing, but, on 
the contrary, asthe lode has been further explored, my faith in its ultimate 
guccess has strengthened.’’ About 130 tons of ore were on hand, or being dis- 
patched, which would probably realise about 6501. The committee had found it 
necessary to instruct Captain Anthony to confine operations to parts of the mine 
which were immediately productive, and to use every effort to develope these 
until they should have received further funds from the directors in London and 
exploratory work could be continued. [The directors are taking steps to Issue 
the remainder of the company’s twelve-and-a-half per cent. dembentures to 
the shareholders with the least possible delay. ‘ 

ENGLISH AND AUSTRALIAN (Copper).—Port Adelaide, May 23: 
The manager was still at Neweastle superintending the completion of the new 
smelting-works. There were three furnaces and one refinery at work at Port 
Adelaide. The stock of coals was 601 tons. A sbipment of 100 tons of copper 
had been made since the date of last advices, and a further quantity of 111 tons 
was ready for sh ipment. : : : 

ScoTTISH AUSTRALIAN.—The directors have received advices from 
Sydney, dated May 18 last, with reports from the Lambton Colliery up to the 
same date. The sales of coal for the month of April amounted to 11.046 tons. 
The colliery viewer reports that the recent heavy rainsin the Newcastle district 
had not impeded operations at the mine, further than giving for a time a little 
extra work in pumping. : 

ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN (Gold).—Captain Raisbeck, May 21 :—East 
sbaft has been sunk to a depth of 73 feet. At 70 feet a leader was struck 2 in. 
thick, underlying west 4 feet in a fathom; and stopped sinking at present 
shaft at water level.—Engine-shaft (No. 1): Recommenced sinking on the 
25th ult., and a depth of 29 feet 4 in. hasbeen obtained since that date, making 
the total depth of shaft 119feet 4in. Thesinking is alternate runs of sandstone 
and slate, heavily charged with mundic. The influx of water at the rate of 
four gallons per minute, I would recommend the erection of a whim to this 
shaft.—Winze Shaft, No. 1: Present depth, 67 feet ; touched a small leader at 
68 feet; quartz in bottom of shaft.—Winze No.2: Iam under the impression 
that the engine-shaft has tapped the wacer in south shaft (No. 2 winze), as it is 
sinking at the rate of 2 in. per diem since the 14th inst. 

PoRT PHILLIP AND COLONIAL(Gold).—Mr. Bland (Clunes, May 20) 
reports: The quantity of quartz crushed during the four weeks ending April 27 
was 4288 tons. ‘Total gold obtained, 761 ozs. 8 dwts., or an average per ton of 
3 dwts,13 grains. The receipts were 250]. 53. 4d.; payments, 36701. 143.; loss, 
6901. 8s. 8d., which, added to the debit balance brought forward from last 
month, makes a total of 50407. 8s, 2d. to the debit of the joint account. Return 
for the two weeks ending May 11—Quartz crushed, 1886 tons; total gold ob- 
tained, 442 grs., or an average per ton of 4 dwts. 16'4 grains. 





FOREIGN MINES. 


Don PEDRO Norktu DEL REY (Gold),—Zelegram: Produce for May, 
6259 oits. ; weigoed to June 18, 2636 oits. 

CHONTALES (Gold and Silver).—The directors have advices from 
Mr. Belt, dated June S—Remittance of gold, 407 ozs., from 1083 tons of ore ; 
average yield, 744 dwts. per ton ; cost, $5881, which includes the large item of 
$1040 for freight of machinery to the mines. A much larger proportion of the 
ore bas come from the bottom level of San Antonio than before. Mr. Belt states 
that he expects to get this level opened out to the western end during the pre- 
sent month (June), and also to open out the stopes to the westward of the pre- 
sent ones. The deep new cross-cut has been driven 25 varas.—Trinidad Mine: 
The lode in the end and rise is extremely poor. A short cross-cut bas been put 
out from tbe end to intersect a branch that went off south,—Consuelo Mine: A 
short cross-cut has been driven from the deep adit level south. Small strings of 
ore only have yet been found. The wet season has set in early, and the water 
has been applied to work the stamps torelieve thesteam-engine. The health of 
the establishment is good. 

San Antonio Mine, June 7: Herewith I beg to hand you my report on the 
abore mine, showing the work done for the past month :—No. 1 stope, in back 
of No. 5 level, west of Piper's shaft, has been stoped 112 varas; lode about 2 ft. 
wide, worth 8 dwts. of gold per ton. No. 2 siope, in back of No. 5 level, west of 
Piper’s shaft, has been stoped 29 varas; lode 3 ft. wide, worth 9 dwts, of gold 
per ton. No. 3 stope, in the back of No. 5 level, east of Piper's shaft, has been 
stoped 58!,4 varas; lode 7 ft. wide, worth 7 dwts. of gold per ton. A stopeinthe 
back of the deep adit level has been risen and stoped 54 varas; lode 3 ft. wide, 
worth 4 dwts, of gold per ton. No. 5 level bas been driven west of Piper's shaft 
on the course of the lode 23 varas; lode about 2'4 ft. wide, worth 6 dwts. of gold 
perton. I expect to hole this level through the hill very shortly. In driving 
on the course of the Santo Domingo lode, east of the new shaft, the lode ia 4 ft. 
wide, worth about 3 dwts. of gold perton. The deep cross-cut bas been driven 
25 varas; ground very good for driving. Our mine at present is in very good 
working order. The quartz seut to the stamps for the past month is 1013 tons, 
which I estimate to be worth 8 dwts. of gold per tou, in all about 405 ozs. of 
melted gold.—JOHN TONKIN. 

Trinidad report for May: Duriog this month the Trinidid level has been 
driven east on the course of the lode 8% varas; the lodeis small and poor. We 
have suspended the driving of this end, and put the men to drive a cross-cut 
-outh to cut the south part of the lode, where we bope to meet with better re- 

nits. The stopes in back of this level have been stoped 2244 varas; the lode is 
ol ft. wide, ylelding about 3 dwts. of gold per ton. We have suspended these 
stopes and put the men to rise; and as soon as this rise is put to surface we in- 
tend driving a shallow level east from the same, where we hope to meet with 
some good paying quartz. About70 tons of quartz have been sent to the stamps, 
yielding 3 dwts. of gold per ton.—WM. EVANS. 

EXCHEQUER.—J. Chalmers, Bulliona, June 1: From the bottom of 
the winze a cross-cut was driven through the ledge east 21 ft.; here the ledge 
appears to be somewhat broken, and does not showa well-defined hanging-wall, 
owing probably to the circumstance that a little beyond and to the north of 
the cross-cut the Accacia joins the main ledge, at which janction [ expect to 
find good ore; this drift shOuld be continued 20 or 30 ft. further. From the same 
level (the 50) a drift was run on the footwall, north 16 ft., preparatory to taking 
out the ledge by stoping between this and the tunnel level. Ihave at themine 
a new and more powerful windlass, the construction of which has necessitated 
a very considerable enlargement of tbe bhoistiug chamber, both vertically and 
horizontally, which I am happy to say isall but completed. In consequence of 
the number of men required to perform this work, being all at one time in the 
tunuel or chamber, the air became so vitia'ed that I had to suspend work tem- 
porarily in the air-shaft, which was, therefore. raised only 2° ft. during the 
month; bunt, as nearly the whole of the timbersin tie old tunnel were in a dan- 
gerous state, I have had the a‘r-skaft men taking these out and re-timbering, 
which bas been done to the extent of.95 feet. Part of the foundation for the 
dwelling for the men has been graded, and I bave been able to make a very 
satisfactory contract with Messrs. Gilman for the timber required for the erec- 
tion—$23 per 1000 feet. These operationa have not only prevented my raising 
more ore, but put it out of my rower to have another batch sorted for Keno, and 
I was unwilling to send more without sorting. By the end of next weekI hope 
to have the whole of this dead work completed, and the new windlass in place, 
when work will be resumed in the air-shaft, and the stoping of the ore com- 
menced in level 1, north from the 50. 

NEW WILDBERG.—J, Sanders, July 8: East Mine: The drivage 
east at the Erbstollen is yielding stones of ore occasionally. but nothing to 
valne. The stope above the level remains as last week, worth 14% ton of ore per 
Jachter. Conder’s drivage at the 7) remains as for some time past, with the 
exception of a little more copper ore in the middle of the drivage.—Carter’s 
Shaft: The Erbtiefatergang Erzkammer at the 70 lachter level is yielding 1 ton 
of ore per cubic lachter. A cross-cut is commenced from the Dornergang to 
communicate with this place; the ground at present is compo-ed chiefly of 
grauwacke, with smal! branches of -teel-stone in it, but unproductive. A tri- 
bute pitch in Davey’s stopes, below the 60 lachter level, ix yielding 2 tons of ore 
per cubic lachter. A pitch above the 60, on the Junction of D rnergang and 
Johannestrum, is worth 2 tons per cubic laciter. A pitch above tie 50, on 
Weitungsmitrtal, is worth 14% ton per lachter. The pitches on and near the 
Dornergang Erzkammer, are vielding their ususual quantity of ore, 1 ton per 
lachter on an average.—Beckh’s Workings: The drivage of the 70 west will now 


be carried on by four men as fast as poxsible, with a view of proving the ground |} 


between Beck's and Blumengang. The tribute pitch b:low the 60, east of the 


machine shaft, remains as la~t week, worth 1% ton of ore per lachter.—Bluamen- | 


gang : The 60 lachter level is communicated, the ventilation good, and working 
at the different places will be resumed in a day or two. 
CAPE CoppEer.—Frank Kent, May 15: Spectakel: The 36 fathom 
level, south of Arcnd’s pitch, was driven last month 6 ft. 7 in., which produced 
at the rate of 3 tons of ore per fathom: this month it has been set to two men 
and two labourers, for 1 fm., at 161. per fathom, out of which 3 ft. 4in. has been 
driven ; total length of level 9 ft. 11 in.; the ore in this place has fallen off, and 
the ground much harder, and should it be found in a little :urther driving 
not to improve, we think it advisable to stop it, and put the men stoping away 
the ore already goue through. The 36, east of Arend’s pitch, was last month 
driven 4 ft. 10 in., producing about 2 tons of ore per fathom. and was this month 
set to two men and two labourers, for 1 fathom. at 161.; total length of level, 
10 ft. 10 in., which has been driven ; itis re-taken by two men and two labourers, 
for another fathom, at 16l., and the end will yield about 1% ton per fathom. 
The 36, west of Arend’s pitch, was !ast month driven 7 ft. 10 in., producing about 
2 tons of ore per fathom, and was this month set to one man and three Jab urers, 
for 1 fm., at 161., out of which 5 ft. 6 in. has been driven ; total, 13 ft.4in.; the 
end will nowyleld 1% ton per fathom. The object ir driving tie level, besides 
opening the ground, is to communicate it with the incline; the distance to be 
driven is about 8 fms., which, when done,a great saving wi!! be realised in being 
able to tram all the stuff from Arend’s pitch, Instead of having to baul it up to 
the 27 by hand, the way In which It is at pre-ent obliged to be done. The in- 
cline was last month sank 8 feet, through ground producing 3 tons of ore per 
fathom ; this month It was set to one man and eight labourers, for 1 fm., to be 
carried 13 ft. wide and 8 ft. high, at 50l., out of which 4 ft. 4 in. has been sunk; 
it continues to yleid about 3 tons of ore per fathom, and the ground shows fa- 
vourable appearance for further improvement, it being In the bottom spangled 
with ore throughout; depth,12 ft.4in. The stope in the bottom of Arend’s 
piteh has lately improved, and will yleld 5 tons of ore per fathom; it is now 
worked by one man and eight labourers, for 7 fms., at 81. 10s. per fathom, The 
stope in the back of Arend’s pitch will yield 2 tons of ore per fathom, and is now 
worked by ove man and four labourers, for 10 fms,, at 31. 10s. per fathom. The 
stope under the 25 east still continues to look well, yielding 6 tons of ore per 
fathom, and is now worked by one man and eight labourers. for 3 fms., at 111. 
= fathom ; this place is now 44% fms. under the 27, over which some of the best 
un dies of ore were met during the time I bave been bere. The stope in the back 
of the 27 bas this week improved, now producing 3 tons of ore per fathom, and 











is worked by one man and five labourers, for 6 fms., at 67. 10s. per fathom; this 
is east of Thomas’s pitch ; and the stope in the same level, west of Thomas’s 
pitch, bas improved, and will also yield 3 tons of ore per fathom; it is at pre- 
sent worked by one man and five labourers, for 10 fms., at 41. per fathom, Our 
raisings for last month are 125 tons, averaging 3544 percent. We arestill, I re- 
gret to say, short of water for dressing purposes, and this is owing, to some ex- 
tent, to want of timber to erect the required machinery for pumping the water 
back from the lower part of the floors, in order to make the most of it, which, 
when done, we shail, of course, with our present underground raisings, increase 
the return.—P.S. Please note the total depth of the incline is 37 fms. 2 ft. 


{For remainder of Foreign Mines see to day’s Journal.] 








GRYLLS’S ANNUAL MINING SHEET, 
FRoM JUNE 30, 1869, TO JUNE 30, 1870, 

Containing the Quantity of Copper Ore sold from each Mine, British 
and Foreign—Average Price per 21 cwts., and the Amount of 
Money—The Average Standard, Produce, and Price for the Year, 
both in Cornwall and Wales—The Total Amount of Ore, Fine 
Copper and Money—Each Company's Purchase—And the Parti- 
culars of Copper Ores sold at the Ticketings in Cornwall from 
June 30, 1851, to June 30, 1870. 

CORNWALL. 

: Amount. | 


eoeees £8,126 6 
3,700 13 
2,761 


Mines. 

Basset, Wheal......Tons 
Bampfylie ...eseseseeeee 
Bedford United Mines .. 
Belstone Mine ....se.ees 
3otallack Mine .. 
Brookwood......+ 
Buglehole’s Ore . 


re. Price. 
1,606 1 
409 


923 


ooo 


Carn Camborne ......e. 
Clifford Amalgamated .. 
Copper Hill 
Craddock Moor......se0. 
Crebor, Wheal .......se0 
Crelake, Wheal... ee 
Crenver & Wh. Abraham 
Devon & Cornwall United 
Devon Great Consols 
Dolooath..ccceserccesese 
East Basset .. 
East Caradon 
East Carn Brea 
Kast Pool ... 
East Rosewarne .....00. 
East Seton ... ecece 
East Wheal Grenville .. 
Emily Henrietta, Wheal. 
Friendship, Wheal...... 
Fursdon .. 
Gawton Copper Mine.... 
Glasgow Caradon ...... 
Gonamena .... 
Great North Downs .... 
Gunnislake (Clitters’) .. 
Hingston Down ...esess 
Kelly Bray...e.ssccceeee 
Kitty, Wheal.....cescoss 
Levant. .cccccccccccscsccce 
Marke Valley 
New Pembroke.........+ 
New Treleigh 
North Downs...cccscesss 
North Pool.. 

North Roskear ..... 
North Treskerby .... 
North Wheal Crofty 
Okel Tor. 
Phoenix Mines ..... 
Poldice Mines . 

Prince of Wales eoee 
Prosper United Mines .. 
Rose, Wheal ..ccccsssees 
Russell, Wheal.....e-.e6 
Seton, Wheal 

South Caradon .. 

South Crofty ...cccosee 
South Frances ...ecosses 
Sundry small mines .... 
Tincroft 
Tresavean 
Virtuous Lady .......... 
West Basset .cccccrcccee 
West Caradon ...ccsscee 
West Damsel.........-00 
West Maria & Fortescue, 
Wee's OFC. ccsecccsccees 
West Seton...cccccsesecs 
West Tolgus ....cccsese 


SOSSCASASCAHAOCAGA 


os 


see nereeee 


CACAAD 


Stee eee eeneee 


a 


AAD 


seen eeeee 


a em Se 


Wee ste te 


terete eens 


oe 


ASOoCQoAaaaancse 
SCeoacoeanocoooess 


ee eeeeeeeee 


Qirtsohar 


> So Se co Ge 


1,320 
887 
625 
1,268 
78 
5,769 socces 
2,457 ccccce 
WALES. 
ABHEE cocccccccccccecess 
Ballycummisk ... 
Berehaven .....0-ceseeee 
Bradda Mining Company 
Cape OF. cccce cccccceecs 
Cobre 
Copper Ore........ 
Copper Regulus . 
Copper Slag® .esccccescee 
Cuba eeccccesscece 
Currawang Regulus .... 


Knockmahon......seseee 
Korilla Ore 
Lisbon Ore.... 
Mantua Ore .. 
Moonta Ore ., 
Norway Ore .. 
Paramatta Ore , 
Sobral Copper Mine 


teen eeeweee 


39,511 

909 

10,904 

ecee 135. 1,789 

Sondry small mines, &c., 2,905 

TRUMMOUD ciccccraudcees 2,264 

Wallaroo...... e y 6,597 
Yarganooka .....cceseee 1,156 17 


Copper Ores sold in Cornwall, from June 30, 1869, to June 30, 1870. 
7 


Copper Ores ....-.+++2 90,227 (21 cwts.) | Average produce... csccccvess 
Fine copper.......e+. 6,315¢t. 15¢. Average standard ... 
Amount of money .. £374,612 0s. 6d. | Average Pric€ ...cccsecesees 
Compared with the previous year, 
Copper ores— decrease, 12,962 (21 cwts.) | Fine copper—decrease,. .610 tons 10 cts. 
Amount of money—decrease, £56,137 10s. 


Copper Ores sold in Wales, from June 30, 1869, to June 30, 1870. 


Copper Ores ...+-seeee 23,155 (21 cwts.) | Average produce.....ssescee 15 
Fine copper.......... 3,488 tons 4 cts, | Average standard ...ececeee £79 5 O 
Amount of money.... £224,413 17s. Average price 914 0 
Compared with the previous year, 
Copper ores—decrease, 7831 (21 ewts.) | Fine copper—decrease,. 947 tons 16 cts. 
Amount of money—decrease, £30,098 2s. 6d. 


@OMmooooeaa2ooacsccooaaecoacaago 


eee eee eee) 


Totals in Cornwall and Wales. 


Copper Ores ...eee+5 113,382 (2lewts ) | Fine copper ....ece« 9803 tons 19 cwts. 
Amount of money, £599,125 178. 6d. 
Compared with the previous year, 
Copper ores—decrease, 20,803 (21 cwts.) | Fine copper— decrease, 1558 tons 6 cts. 
Amount of money—decrease, £156,235 12s. €d. 


Purchased by Copper Companies from June 30, 1869, to June 30, 1870, 
Tons copper. Money. 
1398 1 ovecee £54,143 1 
640 39,857 
78,466 
ecosss 68,082 
coeeee 106,699 


Tons ore, 
17,770 
6,746 
11,395 


Purchasers. 
Vivian and Sons ......06. 
John Freeman and Copper Co. .. 
Pascoe Grenfell and Sons ...... 
Sims, Willyame, Nevill, and Co,. 
Williams, Foster, and Co, 
Mason and Elkington 67,085 4 
Bankart and Sons 30,500 ll 
Copper Miners’ Company. ‘ ° s 2 
C. Lambert ecccece 5,03: 93 15 9,729 13 11 
Swectiand, Tuttle, and Co.. ee 43,805 15 9 
Newton, Keates, and Co, ..ceseee 2,675 10 3 
British and Foreign Copper Co., 32516 0 


Sold at the Ticketingsin Cornwall from June 30, 1851, to June 30, 1870, 


Date. Ore (21 cwts.) Money. Produce, Standard. 
I851 2.46 154,299 2.004. & 808,244 6 scccce TH coccee £108 i 
1852.4... 152,802 seccce 828,057 1 

1853 180,095 seesse 1,124,561 
180,687 1,153,756 
188,969 1,212,686 
209,305 1,283,639 
198,697 1,276,844 

ecoeese 1,088,728 18 

ecoece 1,079,075 17 

1,079,403 ” 

1,013,400 5 6 sesces 

977,017 2 6 escces 

BI2A74 4 6 seovcce 

858,586 1 © eseses 


eeeeee eeeeee 
oeeree oeeeee 
eeeeee 
seen eeeeee 
ee ewe ween eeeeee 


1859 .... 
1869... 
1861. 
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GRYLLS’S ANNUAL MINING SHEKT—(Continua), 
wr — Pro: luce. Stan 
148,777 % eevee £195 


0 
0 
125,679 6 
121,815 0 
6 
6 


103,199 
90,227 374,612 0 


Date. 
1866... 
1867 wee 
1868 .... 


869 
* 1870 eee 


6g 








MINING, METALS, AND MINERALS—PATENT MATTER, 
BY MICHAEL HENRY, 

Patent Agent and Adviser, Memb, Soc. Arts, Assoc. Soc, Eng. 

Mr. H. A, BONNEVILLE, of Sackville-street, Piccadilly, has ob 

a patent for an invention relating to electro-metallurgy, The i 


‘ 
t 


Dyen. | 


tion, communicated to him, relates to improvements in the system 

electro-plating with gold, silver, or copper, by means of 1 at 
solutions, and consists in maintaining the solutions equally righ 
throughout, and in obtaining a more perfect and uniform 
in a much shorter space of time than is now necessary, These im, 


' 
provements are effected by keeping the solution constantly agitated 
‘ 
| 


by any suitable contrivance, and to operate this contrivance 

same electric battery which serves to apply the metalson the 
to be electro-plated. This is done by placing a revolving shaft, with’ 
a helix at its lower end, vertically in the middle of the receptagl 
containing the solution. Its upper crossing or support, composed of 
isolating material, resting on the receptacle, is attached by an end 

less band, passing over grooved pulleys to the shaft of a fly-w , 
operated on by a connecting-rod attached to an armature acted y 

by the electro-magnet attached to the battery; the rotation given tp 
the shaft is transmitted to the helix, an ascending current is esta. 
blished in the middle of the receptacle, and a descending current 

towards its sides, in such a manner that all the parts of the object 
operated upon are in continued contact with a liquid of equal rich. 

ness throughout, and the metal is deposited regularly and uniformly, 


Messrs. B. JOHNSON and E. B, ELLINGTON, both of Cheshire, haye 
specified a joint invention for hydraulic cranes or apparatus for 
moving weights. This invention has for its object to construct h 
draulic cranes and apparatus for moving weights in such a manner 
that variable powers may be obtained without employing rams or 
tons, of varying diameter. In constructing an hydraulic cranea 
is mounted on the head of the ram of the hydraulic apparatus, onp 
which is passed a chain, to each end of which is attached a pulley. 
block ; the pulley-block at one end of the chain being made of a 
greater number of sheaves than the pulley-block at the other end of 
the chain. The end of the hauling or lifting chain is fixed to the 
pedestal or frame to which the base of the hydraulic cylinder is 
and the chain is led in succession around the several sheaves carried 
by one of the pulley-blocks, being first passed over one of thes 
sheaves, then over a pulley carried by a pedestal, then over another 
sheave of the pulley-block, and so on afterwards, ‘The chain is Jed 
under a pulley placed below the end of the hydraulic cylinder, and 
then over a sheave of the other pulley-block, and if this second pul. 
ley-block is only formed with one sheave the chain is then passed 
under a pulley carried by the pedestal, and led upwards to the arm 
of the crane. Each pulley-block can, by means of a pin or bolt, be 
secured to the pedestal. If the pulley-block with the greater num. 
ber of sheaves be thus secured to the pedestal, and the other pulley. 
block left free, then where the ram is forced outwards from its cy- 
linder aslow motion will be imparted to the lifting-chain ; but if the 
pulley-block with the lesser number of sheaves be fixed to the pedes. 
tal, and the other pulley-bleck set free, a quicker motion will beim- 
parted to it. In place of one lifting-chain being passed in succes 
sion over the sheaves of both the pulley-blocks, the lifting-chain 
passed over one puiley-block might be separate from the chain passed 
over the other pulley-block, so that one lifting-chain would be used 
for the quick speed, and the other for the slow speed; but it is pre- 
ferred to employ one continuous chain. Other hydraulic apparatus 
may be constructed in a similar manner. 

Messrs. F, CLARBOUR and W. E. TEALL, of Salford, have obtained 
a patent for certainimprovements in mining lamps, This invention 
relates to certain improvements, and consists in the application and 
arrangement of hinges, levers, or springs, working in conjunction 
with a lamp regulator or extinguisher, as to entirely prevent a miner's 
lamp being opened without extinguishing the light. In carryingthis 
invention into effect a sliding-tube is applied to the wick-tube of alamp, 
which sliding-tube is capable of being moved up and down over the 
wick-tube, so as to regulate or extinguish the light. Attached tothe 
said sliding-tube is a circular flange. To the framework of the body 
of the lamp is attached one or more hinges, levers, or springs, in 
such a manner that in closing the lamp the flange of the sliding. 
tube will come in contact with the said hinges, levers, or springs 
and will elevate them in passing. To the body of the lamp is attached 
one or more stops or metal points, which regulate the traverse of thé 
sliding-tube by their action upon the flange thereof. When the 
flange of the sliding-tube has passed the hinges, levers, or springs 
they will then fall to their former position, and on opening the lamp 
the flange of the sliding-tube will come in contact with the hinges, 
levers, or springs in an opposite direction, which, offering some te 
sistance, the sliding-tube will be gradually drawn over the lamp- 
wick, and so put out the light. 





LocoMOTIVE ENGINES AND BorLers,—The invention of Mr, F. We 
WEBB, Bolton, consists, first, in making the inner portion of a fire box of a 1000 
motive or portable steam-engine, excepting the top and the tube plate, of asingle 
sheet of iron and steel ; second, in making the tube-plate separate from the 
part of the fire-box; third, in the use of oblong rivets in riveting together 
plates of metal ; fourth, in making the frames, cross-stays, and bogie-carrlage, 
or parts thereof, of locomotive engines and carriages of cast-stcel or 
metal, and consolidating tae metal by forging when required; fifth, in aa im. 
proved circular valve for locomotive and other steam-engines. 


CONDENSERS.—The invention of Mr. A. BARCLAY, Kilmarnock, 
relates to an arrangement of condensing apparatus, wherein an ejector 1s used 
in combination with a condensing chamber or vessel attached to cylinders of 
steam-engines or otber receptacles wherein a vacuum or partial vacuum hast 
be formed. One passage of the ejector is attached to the lower part of the con- 
densing-chamber, and by means of it the Injection water and water of ©0} 
sation resulting from the steam or vapour in the chamber is drawn off. —_ 
passage of the injector is connected with an opening at a higher level in 
condensing-chamber, and when the waver in such chamber rises op toand on 
this opening, both water and air and any uncondensed vapour that wl alow 
the chamber are drawn off by such opening until the water-level isred only 
the lower edge of the sald orifice, after which air and uncondensed vapour 
are drawn off through it. : 

UX, Paris, 


ELECTRO-METALLURGY,—The invention of Mr.T. CHUTA 
consists in keeping the solution constantly agitated by apy suitable contrivande 4 
and to operate this contrivance by the same electric battery jn Soy 
apply the metals on the objects to be electro-plated. This is is done ye ot the 
a revolving shaft, with a hellice at its lower end, vertically in the mi * 
receptacle containing thesolution. Its upper end, crossing a supp 
of isolating material resting on the receptacle Is attached by an en conpeet- 
passing over grooved pulleys to the shaft of a fly-wheel operated we 
ing-rod attached to an armature acted upon by the electro-magnet a elllee ms 
the battery. The rotation given to the shaft Is transmitted to = ? 
ascending current is established in the middle of the receptacle, an tthe object 
ing current towards its sides, in such a manner that all the parts 0 | richness 
operated upon are in a continual contact with a liquid of eat 
throughout, and the metal is thus deposited regularly and uniformly. 


: : De 

BLAST ENGINES,—The invention of Mr, W. NEILL, ju0., Bold, Lee. 
cashire, consists in the use of slide valves to prevent the air which employs aP- 
pressed from escaping at the outlet. For this purpose the wee , the end 
paratus whereby the alr passages are closed when the piston arr tion of the Te 
of its stroke, and by which the sald valves arc so held until a = uages are 
turn stroke has been effected, after which the inlet and outlet pa 
fully opened. ; E G. 

TAKING THE DRoss FROM FuRrNAcES.—The invention of Mi 
pD’ADELSWARD, Paris, consists, first, of a cast-iron cistern divi ster ; secndr 
compartments by partition—the cistern Is constantly kept — a plate oF plat- 
of two hydraulic presses or other lifting apparatus, each hav be in im- 
form. These plates are intended to carry small wagons, Wi Ray there 
mersed to receive the dross, The presses work alternately, § nature 
always one wagon receiving dross. They may be worked 7 a. The presses 
pressure, when obtainable, or by an arrange ment of accumula r aney might be 
are only mentioned here as & means of lifting the wagous, a0) 
replaced by cranes or by any suitable lifting apparatus. 





1, 108. 
Tax MINING JouRNAL.—Now ready, neatly bound, pelos 2 sngenit 
Volume XXXIX., for the year 1869. To be had from ot a £0. 
or bookseller, or at the Mining Journal office, 26, Flee 4 
——— exer enous 
London: Printed by RICHARD MippLeToN, and published by Benmail 
(the proprietors), at their offices, 26, F LEET STREET, E.O., 











nications are requested to be addressed.—Jtily 16, 1870. 





